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THE WEEK. 


Tue Cape Parliament read the Parliamentary 
Indemnity Bill and the Financial Indemnity Bill a 
second time on Friday in last week. After a speech 
from Mr. Merriman, declaring that the colony was 
under a great obligation to Sir Gordon Sprigg for 
maintaining the Constitution of the colony, Sir Henry 
Juta moved that the Parliamentary vacancies should 
be filled up, but the Prime Minister argued that it 
would be inadvisable to hold elections whilst martial 
law continued, and that he would issue a_pro- 
clamation for filling up the vacancies soon after martial 
law was repealed, an event which he expected would 
take place in about a week. Mr. Sauer supported 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, and the previous question was 
carried by 41 to 23 votes. On Monday the 
Attorney-General introduced a General Indemnity 
Bill for the indemnification of all acts under martial law, 
and strongly recommended the appointment of a Com- 
mission to inquire into the working of martiallaw. Mr. 
Crewe, who will be remembered as the magistrate who 
put all the election committee of his opponent under 
arrest as an administrator of martial law, strongly 
opposed the inquiry, and the proposal was also vigor- 
ously combated by Dr. Smartt in a speech on Wednes- 
day. 


Ir is not a particularly proud thing for an English- 
man to have to recognise that when General Botha 
wished to explain that the Boers would act honourably 
in South Africa, he chose the most apposite illustration 
in remarking that they would never plan anything like 
the hellish Jameson Raid. Dr. Jameson has at last, 
nearly seven years after the event, described it as 
‘‘abominable.” Unfortunately he went on to make 
another remark, which was not equally true. He said 
that those who had taken part in the Raid had ‘“‘ done 
penance.” A more grotesque statement cannot be 
conceived, Dr. Jameson himself was punished about 
as severely as if he had stolen a rabbit when starving. 
Mr. Rhodes was never punished at all. Mr. 
Chamberlain paid him a public compliment, and the 
Duke of Abercorn and Lord Rosebery never withdrew 
their friendship from him. Mr. Rochefort Maguire, 
one of Mr. Rhodes’s accomplices, was allowed by the 
Liberal Party to stand for Parliament under its banner, 
and the Unionists chose as a candidate Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris, who added to the crimes of his colleagues the 
additional offence of forging a date. 


ConTRAST with all this the way rebels in Cape 
Colony have been treated. Thirty-three of them have 
suffered the extreme penalty, the punishment to which 
Dr. Jameson made himself liable. But hundreds of 
men against whom no charge of rebellion was ever pre- 
ferred have been banished from their homes, or have 
languished untried in prison. An officer described 


.in this paper a case which was brought before 


his own notice. A member of the Cape Parliament 
was ordered to bring in his horses to a_ neigh- 
bouring town. He brought them in twice, and no 





one was there to receive them. The third day the 
authorities sent for the horses, and the colonist, in a 
fit of impatience, told the messengers to fetch them 
themselves. For that offence he was sent to work in 
the streets in convict dress by the side of Kaffir felons, 
and that punishment was continued for several 
months. When the Cape Government proposes to 
inquire into these cases, Dr. Jameson replies 
with a sanctimonious phrase about the  atone- 
ment made by the Raiders. It is only necessary 
to add that one of the cosmopolitan pamphleteers 
of Imperialism explains, in a magazine this month, that 
after failing to take their country from the Boers by 
treachery, Mr. Rhodes was planning to the end some 
way of taking their country by compulsory expropriation. 
It was by way of ‘‘ making penance” that Mr. Rhodes 
suggested to Lord Milner the scheme which has pro- 
voked such a loud and reasonable outcry in Cape 
Colony. 


Tue Boer Generals have authorised the publication 
of a statement giving a definite contradiction to the 
reports printed in various English newspapers to the 
effect that there were disagreements between Mr. 
Kruger and themselves. These reports have been 
spread and swallowed with an alacrity that says little 
for the dignity or the self-respect of a good many of 
our newspapers. There are Englishmen who have not 
forgotten that there was a time when a handful of 
men who had committed a treacherous and cowardly 
assault on a free and small Republic were in the cus- 
tody of the same old man at present at The Hague who 
is the target for all the reckless accusations and 
slanders that have been discharged so briskly by the 
Imperialist Press. They do not forget that at that 
time we did not apply to Mr. Kruger the epithets that 
are in fashion just now, and that Mr. Chamberlain 
made a public appeal in the hearing of Europe in 
behalf of the captured raiders. In those days Mr. 
Kruger was not greedy or miserly, or, to use 
the most absurd of all the expressions applied 
to him, cowardly; he was ‘‘magnanimous” until 
Dr. Jameson and his colleagues in crime had been 
handed over to the British authorities. Nothing can be 
more abominable than this attempt on the part of 
certain Imperialist newspapers to stamp us publicly 
with the character of a nation that reserves its courtesy 
for those occasions when some of its citizens are at the 
mercy of its opponents, and at all other times scatters 
freely abuse and slander. 


Kinc Stork is proving no more acceptable than 
King Log to the intriguers of the Rand who engineered 
the Raid and precipitated the war. The ostensible 
object of the war, ‘‘equal rights for all white men,” 
has been achieved by the levelling down process of 
taking away all rights. As a matter of fact, however, 
we know from a letter written by Mr. Lionel 
Phillips to Mr. Beit before the Raid that his 
view of the situation was: “I have no desire 
for political rights, and believe, as a whole, that 
the community is not ambitious in this respect.” 
Mr. Rhodes, too, told us that the war meant 
‘* practical business,” and that the flag was to be intro- 
duced as a ‘*commercial asset.’ This, then, is the 
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point of view from which the Johannesburg mining 
interest regards the present situation. Lord Milner 
has proved himself a pliant enough tool, but over Lord 
Milner there is the Colonial Secretary, who has hitherto, 
we are glad to acknowledge, proved less complaisant 
than his subordinate. 


AN interesting message from Reuter’s Johannes- 
burg correspondent, dated August 2, speaks of ‘‘ The 
first mutterings of an agitation against government 
from a distance in general, and against taxation with- 
out representation in particular.” It must not be 
thought, however, that Parliamentary government is 
demanded ; for this same interest has been sedulously 
fomenting the agitation against the Constitution in 
Cape Colony. The object of the mining magnates 
is a simple one. It is simply to obtain con- 
trol for themselves of the machinery of government. 
‘‘ Practical business” for them means coercive labour 
legislation, freedom from war taxes, and public expen- 
diture on schemes likely to benefit the mines. ‘‘It is 
well,” says Reuter’s correspondent, ‘‘ that some of the 
local comments should be known at home,” and he 
encloses an excerpt from one of the Chartered Press 
which contains the following senterice: ‘‘ It might pay 
us to vote a million for electioneering in England in 
order to protect ourselves from the consequences of 
Imperial finance or financial Imperialism.” 


Tue Daily Chronicle, in commenting on certain 
statements made by Mr. Reitz, is guilty of a extra- 
ordinary inaccuracy : ‘‘In anotherinterview, theex-Secre- 
tary of State declared that none of his commando tock 
the oath of allegiance, for the astounding reason that 
‘it was not included in the convention.’ Frenchmen 
may be excused for not remembering the precise terms 
of the Vereeniging agreement, but it is unfair to trade 
on their ignorance in this fashion.” The curious thing 
is that it is not the memory of the Frenchmen, but 
the memory of the Daily Chronicle, that is at 
fault. There is not a syllable about the oath of 
allegiance in the terms of peace. The relevant clauses 
are clauses 1 and 2, which read as follows : 

1. The burgher forces in the field will forthwith lay down 
their arms, handing over all guns, rifles, and munitions of 
war in their possession or under their control, and desist 
from any further resistance to the authority of His Majesty 
King Edward VII., whom they recognise as their lawful 
Sovereign. 

The manner and details of this surrender will be 
arranged between Lord Kitchener and Commandant- 
General Botha, Assistant Commandant-General De la Rey, 
and Chief Commandant De Wet. 

2. Burghersin the field outside the limits of the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony, and all prisoners of war at 
present: outside South Africa who are burghers, will, on 
duly declaring their acceptance of the position of subjects of 
His Majesty King Edward VII., be gradually brought back 
to their homes as soon as transport can be provided and 
their means of subsistence ensured. 

There is nota word here about an oath of allegiance, 
and if the Daily Chronicle were ordinarily well-informed 
about what has been passing in South Africa, it would 
know that it was agreed that the oath of allegiance was 
not to be exacted, and that a burgher on surrendering 
was to be allowed to make a plain statement that he 
accepted the position of a subject of the King. This 
was an excellent example of Lord Kitchiner’s tact. It 
will create a very bad impression if Imperialist news- 
papers are going to begin at once by straining the 
language of the Treaty. 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW commonly does great service 
by putting to the world in a clear way the views held 
by many other people in a muddled way, and his letter 
to the Daily News in defence of the Education Bill is 
an honest and able summary of the causes which lead 
a certain number of dilettante Progressives to favour 
that measure. Mr. Shawis accused of being a buffoon, 


which he is not, and a self-seeker, which he is 
not; but his real defect is commonly passed 


over. His defect is that, like 
people who talk about “‘ efficiency ” 
lation,” he is curiously unpractical. His Daily News 
letter is anexample. After offering some fallacious 
but not ridiculous arguments on behalf of the County 
Council as against the School Board authority he ends 
up by saying, in effect, that the religious difference 
must be absolutely ignored, that such differences have 
no longer any meaning, that no sect dares to give its 
real opinion on religion, and that we cannot teach our 
children anything except that sects do exist, like 
savages or wild animals. In other words, Mr. 
Shaw cannot offer his counsel on an _ urgent 
issue of the month and week, an issue which 
actual divisions are determining and actual elec- 
tions modifying, without first having to assume 
that the religious emotions on both sides are delusions 
and the religious enthusiasts hypocrites. In order to 
make his education policy even comprehensible he has to 
assume the non-existence of the whole Nonconformist 
conscience and the whole Catholic Church. Surely 
this ought to be a final lesson as to the unpracticality 
of the Fabian practical school. If anything be clear 
this is clear, that any politician is a madman who makes 
a political reform contingent upon the conversionof great 
masses of men to alien philosophic views. If we are 
to wait to deal with Ireland until the Irish are 
Protestants and to deal with India until the Hindoos 
are Utilitarians, and to put up a pump or a free library 
until all men are Shawite Nationalists, we shall wait a 
long time. These great schools in religious education 
exist; neither Mr. Shaw nor anyone else can alter them. 
A somewhat humbler anda much more practical claim 
was that of the old Liberal doctrine, which taught that 
the most we can expect to pass between them is a 
decent courtesy and a decent consideration for things 
which profoundly stir the heart. 


so many other 
and ‘‘ social legis- 


Tue departure of the Shah of Persia and the events 
preceding it have been much exploited in the news- 
papers, not always to the increase of the dignity of the 
Shah or to the increase of the dignity (if it exists) of 
the newspapers. But these meetings between the types 
of remote and diverse civilisations ave a great intel- 
lectual value in more ways than one. They show us 
how our institutions appear when suddenly presented 
toa mind formed in a different school. It resembles the 
pleasure of explaining something to an intelligent child, 
but it surpasses it in this respect, that the mind is 
not inferior to ours, but merely diverse and equal. Let us 
have no comforting illusion in this respect. We know 
quite as little about the immemorial East out of which 
have come so many religions and sciences as the Shah 
knew about the regulations and objects of the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. When he asked whether the giraffes 
were meant to eat, we may be perfectly certain that his 
observation was not one iota more amusing and inappro- 
priate than the average remark of the average English 
tourist about a temple dedicated to Krishna. There does 
not exist an enlightened human being who would not 
put faith in the opinion of the Shah on the English 
Parliamentary system as soon as he would put faith in 
the opinion of an English subaltern on the sacred books 
of the Hindoos. The great value of these sociable 
collisions between two civilisations lies not in any 
Opinion, but in the primitive shock of wonder and 
amusement. For example, the Shah felt strongly, 
when visiting the Zoological Gardens, the preposterous 
nature of the hippopotamus. The author of the Book of 
Job felt the same thing, ages before, when he made the 
Deity, in displaying His mysterious power, ask Job if 
he could account for Behemoth. ‘‘Canst thou play 
with him as with a bird ? canst thou bind him for thy 
maidens?” The Shah of Persia stood opposite the 
animal’s cage, in the dark absorption of Job, and 
finally said, ‘‘ What’s the good of him?” Can any 
philosopher on earth reply ? 
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Mrs. Humpury Warp is to be congratulated on 
the success of an interesting experiment. For the 
children of the parents in some parts of dismal London 
there is a good deal of truth in the cynical aphorism 
that life would be tolerable if it were not for its 
pleasures. The summer holidays spent in an over- 
crowded home or a dingy alley are often neither profit- 
able nor particularly happy. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
hit on the excellent idea of developing a scheme that 
has been tried in America, and she instituted a vacation 
school at the Passmore Edwards settlement. There was 
a morning class and an evening class, and the capacity 
of accommodation and of staff has been strained to 
the utmost by the eagerness of the children, who 
took a keen interest in drawing leaves and flowers, 
making paper models of hansoms and omnibuses, clay- 
modelling and constructing little mines and railways, 
and learning to cook and dance. The month’s work 
has cost about £230. The London School Board has 
given its help and encouragement, and it is very much 
to be hoped that this idea will be applied in other large 
towns. 


Mr. MarkHam has withdrawn unreservedly the 
charges which he made first in the House of Commons, 
and afterwards in his constituency, against Messrs. 
Wernher and Beit of dishonest conduct regarding their 
financial operations in South Africa, and Messrs. 
Wernher and Beit have in consequence cancelled their 
libel action. 


THE annual Congress of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health came to an end on Wednesday. Among 
the subjects discussed that of vaccination probably 
attracted most general attention, and led to least 
general agreement. The subject of sanatoria for the 
treatment of consumption, on the other hand, was dis- 
cussed without heat. ‘‘The Law Relative to the Sale 
of Poisons” was the subject of a paper by Mr. Glyn- 
Jones, who maintained that the Act now in force, which 
it has been proposed to render less prohibitive, really 
wanted strengthening. He said that however impor- 
tant regulations and mechanical contrivances might be 
as aids to the prevention of accidental poisoning, the 
chief safeguard always must be that the man who stood 
between the public and the dangerous poisons should 
be duly qualified by examination. In one of the resolu- 
tions passed it was declared to be desirable, in the 
interest of the protection of the public, to extend the 
schedule of poisons, and the Institute was called on to 
act with the Pharmaceutical Society in order to carry 
out this object. 


THE growth of Socialism, writes our Italian 
correspondent, which has appeared late in Italy, but 
has made rapid progress, has been one of the interesting 
phenomena in the political life of the Peninsula in the 
closing years of the last century. The influence and 
teaching of Mazzini had prevented, not only the 
spreading, but altogether the birth of Socialism in 
Italy. Outside of Mazzinianism for many years there 
was no extreme movement except Anarchism. This 
explains the success which, for a certain time, the 
Anarchist theories of the Russian Bakounine had 
among the Italians, until the clubs he had founded 
turned towards Socialism. Up to ten years ago the 
Socialists had only one deputy in the Chamber, but in 
the general election of 1895 they had already gathered 
about 60,000 votes, electing twelve deputies, which in 1897 
had risen respectively to 310,000 and sixteen, while in the 
last election of 1900, under the Premiership of General 
Pelloux, the most Conservative head of Government Italy 
has had for many years, they altogether doubled them- 
selves. The difference between a reactionary and a 
Liberal Cabinet is shown by what is taking place just 
now in the ranks of the Italian Socialists. While, as 
is shown by the above-mentioned figures, under the 


most Conservative Governments tk2y have grown 
steadily and quickly, now, partly without doubt 
because of their increased numbers, but certainly 
to a great extent because of the democratic 
Cabinet which is in power, they have lost their 
cohesion, and have split into two factions, determined 
to fight each other at the Congress which they are just 
going to hold at Imola. One faction preserves the 
ancient revolutionary traditions, while the other allows 
itself to be conducted by practical, modern methods. 
The former insists on maintaining the old rebellious 
pose, rendering it necessary to fight any and every 
Government, while the others, although maintaining 
intact the Socialist programme, adapt themselves so 
that they may obtain what reforms are possible, refus- 
ing to look at the world through Utopian spectacles. 


It is refreshing to read a speech like that delivered 
by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome to a big gathering of Liberals 
in Friar Park, near Henley, on Wednesday. Mr. 
Jerome asked why the prospects of the Liberal Party 
have improved so much of late : 


“Why had the constituencies begun at last to listen to 
them ? Not because they came to them with a clean slate. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Break that slate up. The political 
dustbin was the place for that immaculate slate. (Cheers.) 
The Liberals were winning because they unfurled the 
banner of freedom, of Free Trade, of liberty of conscience, 
of liberty to the poor man to live.” 


Mr. Jerome asked one or two other pertinent 

questions and answered them as a true Liberal should : 

“ How were they going to govern South Atrica? By Lord 

Milnerism, by suspension of the Constitution, by brute force, 

or by the old Liberal principle of consent of the governed, of 

freedom for every man under the British flag, of trust in the 

people ? (Cheers.) How were they going to govern Ireland ? 

They would not get rid of Ireland by pretending it was not 

there. Were they going (o continue governing it by coercion, 

by driving all the best blood out of the country, by imprison- 

ing its members, by Sergeant Sheridans—(‘ Shame !’)—or 

again by the old Liberal principle—consent of the governed 

trust inthe people? What were they thinking about thé 

House of Lords? Were they content to be ruled for ever 

by that excellently preserved mummy of medizevalism? 

(Laughter.) The duty of the Liberal Party was not to follow 
public opinion, but to lead it.” 


Mr. Jerome cencluded by advising the party to appeal 
to the constituencies ‘‘ with the Liberalism of Bright, 
of Gladstone, of John Morley ; the Liberalism that is 
the poor man’s friend against the rich, the protector of 
the weak against the strong; the Liberalism that had 
grappled our colonies to us with bonds stronger than 
those of any Zollverein, with the bonds of freedom— 
the Liberalism that has made England great, not merely 
in land and in gold, but great in justice, great in truth, 
great in liberty, the defender of the right, the champion 
of humanity, the Liberalism that is something more 
than the expediency of the moment, the Liberalism that 
is a great ideal round which all noble hearts can rally.” 


THERE have been strong but not exaggerated pro- 
tests in the Press against the brutality of the great 
military riding contest decided in Belgium on 
Wednesday. It ought to have been a_ simple 
matter to have prevented the death of one- 
sixth of the horses that were entered. It is 
evident that the authorities were some distance behind 
public opinion, which has censured very loudly the 
cruelty of the treatment of the horses. An athletic 
contest that has excited more interest and admiration 
has been Mr. Holbein’s struggle with the tides of the 
Channel. Mr. Holbein did not succeed in reaching the 
English shore, but when it was found necessary to take 
him out of the water in a state of physical prostration he 
was within three-quarters of a mile of Dover Castle, he 
had swum fifty-three miles, and he had kept up a brave 
conflict for twenty-two and a half hours, a world’s 
record in point of time. He missed success, but his 
performance is a fine achievement. 
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THE SEVENOAKS ELECTION. 
- E have not the slightest desire,” said the 
Daily Telegraph \ast Saturday, ‘‘ to minimise 
the result of the Sevenoaks election. Mr. Forster has 
succeeded in retaining his seat by a majority diminished 
by nearly 4,000 votes.” In North Leeds, as our con- 
temporary observes, ‘‘ the swing of the pendulum was 
in reality less extreme, though enough to win Mr. 
Barran the distinction which Mr. Morice has missed.” 
The swing of the pendulum is certainly very pro- 
nounced, and the more so when we consider that 
one section of the Liberal Party gave little support to 
Mr. Morice. Mr. Morice committeda great sin ; unlike 
Mr. Barran, who joined the Liberal [Imperialist] 
League, but did not say so until after the election, 
Mr. Morice refused to join the League, and informed 
the local committee of this fact before he was adopted. 
The election, like that of North Leeds, was wholly 
fought on the Education Bill and Free Trade, and it 
was on those issues and not on the other issues which 


appeared in Mr. Morice’s posthumous manifesto, that 


the party was united. Mr. Morice knows well enough 
that the most considerable Liberal in the division, Sir 
Patteson Nickalls, did not agree with him on foreign or 
Irish policy. Mr. Edmund Robertson and Dr. Clifford, 
strenuous opponents of the war, worked and spoke 
for Mr. Morice almost unceasingly throughout the con- 
test ; and we understand that the honorary secretary 
of the Liberal League, Mr. Freeman Thomas, on 
learning that Mr. Morice would not enter the Cave, 
refused to appear upon the platform, though he had 
promised and been announced to speak. The comments 
of the Yorkshire Post, the principal organ of Yorkshire 
Unionism, are shrewd enough: 


“ Sir William Harcourt has some solid ground for satis- 
faction. We do not suppose—nor, we imagine, does he— 
that the fierce opposition of Lord Rosebery’s chief organ in 
the London Press cost Mr. Morice a single vote. Just as in 
North Leeds, the pro-Boers and Little Englanders and 
Home Rulers voted for Mr. Barran—who signalised 
his success by immediately taking part in a demon- 
stration against Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman—so 
we do not doubt, whatever supporters Lord Rosebery 
may have in the Sevenoaks Division were ready.enough to 
vote fora Home Ruler and anti-Imperialist, provided only 
that they could represent his success, if he chanced to suc- 
ceed, as a defeat of the Government. 


Mr. Powell, however, the President of the Seven- 
oaks Liberal Association, thinks that Mr. Beaumont 
Morice lost many votes, because on his election day the 
Daily Mail wrote him down as ‘‘a sham Liberal,” and 
he has addressed a letter to Lord Rosebery bitterly 
complaining of the action of the Liberal [Imperialist] 
League. But with a turnover:of votes in the division 
sO enormous, we are driven to the conclusion that 
Mr. Morice must have gained as much as he lost 
by the opposition of the Harmsworth clique. If, how- 
ever, as its Yorkshire organ, the Leeds Mercury, 
asserted, he was ‘‘a poor candidate,” then the prospects 
of the Liberal Party in the country are better than the 
most hopeful of us would have dared to anticipate. It 
is very important for Liberal associations in all parts 
of the country to understand clearly that there are 
persons in the Liberal [Imperialist] League who are not 
merely working to undermine the position of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and to promote the ambi- 
tions of Liberal Imperialism, not merely seeking 
through the Press and the platform to clean 
the slate and to wipe out certain cardinal doctrines 


of the Liberal tradition, but actually trying at im- 
portant by-elections to weaken the chosen candidate 
of the local Liberal association. When we consider 
that Mr. Morice, as we now know from a published 
letter, was in sympathy with Lord Rosebery’s views of 
foreign policy, whatever they may be, the action of 
Lord Rosebery’s League becomes still more startling ; 
and we are driven to believe that the League, like one 
of its distinguished members, and like one of the 
directors of its publication department, approves of the 
Government’s Education Bill. 

So much it has been necessary to say of the elec- 
tion from the standpoint of the Liberal Party. How does 
it present itself to the followers of Mr. Balfour? In the 
first place it has evidently produced a great sensation 
among Conservative journalists. All appear to agree 
that with the conclusion of the war the old balance of 
parties is being rapidly restored; all appear to agree 
that Mr. Balfour’s Ministry is in a miserably weak con- 
dition. The personal humiliation of Mr. Balfour is 
sufficiently severe. He cannot reconstruct his Ministry, 
he dare not make any appointment which will vacate a 
seat. He knows now that if a General Election were 
to be fought on the Education Bill the Unionist Party 
would find itself in a minority in the House of 
Commons. Yet he can hardly drop the bill without 
relinquishing office. His letter to the Sevenoaks electors 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s telegram show that the Cabinet 
regarded the election as a test of the bill's popularity. 
In his telegram Mr. Chamberlain declared that the bill 
gave complete control to the ratepayers. That is untrue 
as the bill stands ; but it may be used by a strong 
section of Unionist members to force the Government 
to give the ratepayers a real control over Anglican 
schools. In any case itis obviously the duty of Liberal 
organisers in all parts of the country to find expression 
for popular indignation against the bill. But there are 
other causes for the remarkable change which is 
coming over public opinion. The Standard, for example, 
and other papers, has received overwhelming testimony 
from Conservatives in the Sevenoaks division, as well 
as in North Leeds, that many middle-class abstentions 
and desertions were due to the growing burdens of 
taxation, more particularly to the severe pressure 
of the income-tax. Well-to-do people who do 
not send their children to the free schools 
do not always feel very keenly about religious 
education in those schools ; but they do feel the effect of 
doubling the income-tax. Again, there are great 
numbers of the working classes who, unhappily, care 
very little about the education of their children, but are 
very sensitive to the taxation of food. ‘ The taxpayer, 
after all, is the real schoolmaster.” He is beginning to 
bring home to the minds of the people the evil 
consequences of an aggressive policy abroad. 
Mr. Bright’s favourite maxim that’ a war always 
destroys the Government and the party which 
undertake it is about to be corroborated once more. | 
Uncompensated mischief has been wrought in South 
Africa ; irreparable wrong has been done.  Self- 
governing communities have been destroyed, individual 
liberties have been infringed, thousands of men and 
women and children have lost their lives. Farms and 
crops have been burnt, property, worth millions of 
money, industriously accumulated by the labour of 
generations, has been ruthlessly destroyed. The full 
horror of these transactions will never be understood 
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we cannot hope for a complete repentance of our 
countrymen, for they can never have complete know- 
ledge. But the countless millions which have been 
spent upon producing misery in South Africa can never 
be employed to relieve misery at home; and the in- 
creasing pressure of taxation will gradually bring home 
to the masses of the people some faint glimmering of 
an idea that the Government has committed a huge 
folly. 





THE PROSPECTS OF CAPE COLONY. 


HE wisdom of Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal of the 
invitation sent to him by certain Cape Colonists 
to extinguish self-government in that colony has been 
proved rapidly and effectively on the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. It was the chief argument of the petitioners that 
the Bond Party would do their best to embarrass parlia- 
mentary government, that their resentments would 
make them throw all the routine of administration 
into confusion and disorder, and that the repose and 
tranquil convalescence of the colony would be disturbed 
and arrested by the determination of the Bond leaders 
to provoke strife and ill-will. The Zimes printed a 
letter from its correspondent to show that the war 
which had swept the two Republics into desolation and 
the British Empire, had left the Bond still supreme in 
the politics of Cape Colony, and had left the spirit 
of disaffection unbroken. We pointed out when 
this argument was used that it was a more complete 
and unqualified condemnation of Lord Milner’s capa- 
city as a statesman than any criticism fashioned in the 
heat of bitter controversy by the rancour or the pre- 
judice of his most vehement critics. Lord Milner had 
staked his reputation as an observer and student of the 
political forces that were round him on the prediction 
that the war would suppress disloyalty in Cape Colony, 
and his partisans, as soon as the end of the war 
was in sight, were busy raising a hue and cry, in 
the colony and at home, and warning us that disloyalty 
was more general and more acute than ever. Con- 
victed on their own showing of as tremendous a 
miscalculation as politicians ever made, these fiery 
champions of British supremacy asked us to believe 
that they still knew the secret of dissolving this evil 
spirit which had baffled and eluded them, armed as 
they had been with those resources of war, garrisons, 
arbitrary government, political persecution, and soft- 
slippered espionage, on which they had drawn during 
the three years of their ascendancy. Fortunately they 
had for once exaggerated the credulity of public opinion 
here, and the Ministers who had paid a heavy penalty 
for trusting them three years ago decided that it was 
less of a risk to restore the normal institutions of the 
Empire than to accept the desperate remedies of 
discredited cabals. 

The Cape Parliament assembled accordingly last 
week, and it became at once apparent that the petitioners 
were themselves to play the réle which they had 
assigned so eagerly to the Opposition. The Prime 
Minister and his colleagues recognised the seriousness 


of the situation and the importance of avoiding racial 
provocations. The Attorney-General’s announcement 
that the Government recommended an inquiry into 
the working of martial law was a welcome proof 
that moderate men recognised the danger of allowing 
a sense of wrong and grievance to eat into the system 
of the colony. Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer showed 
very promptly that their zeal and devotion for the public 
interest overshadowed all the memories of insults and 
indignities to which they had been subjected. Mr. 
Theron, the leader of the Bond, made a speech which 
no one could pretend was factious or wanting in 
statesmanship and dignity, in which he announced 
that he would not oppose an Indemnity Bill. To 
this general spectacle of reconciliation and a grave 
public spirit there was one exception, and that excep- 
tion was the very coterie that had accused the Bond of 
wishing to use the freedom of Parliament for creating 
anarchy and spreading passion and suspicion. That 
coterie met and denounced the Prime Minister for 
wishing that Cape Colony should remain a self-govern- 
ing colony, withdrew its support from him, undertook 
to clamour for all the apparatus of a Russian régime 
of coercion, and it is at present engaged,. according 
to the Capetown correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, in discussing whether Dr. Jameson, by the 
exploit of the Raid, or Dr. Smartt, by deserting the 
Ministry in his efforts to make Cape Colony a depen- 
dency like Ceylon, has the better earned their confi 
dence and support. 

At present the prospects of the colony are brighter 
than the most sanguine would have dared to hope for. 
The Rhodesian party has been beaten. It has fought 
under distinguished leadership, and with ample re- 
sources. For the first time in history a faction whose 
motives and bond of union are directly financial has won 
not only the ear, but the countenance and active help, 
ofa representative of the Crown. Lord Milner recom- 
mended what the faction advised; he 
with it the best methods of procedure, and he 
made himself its clandestine leader. To have defeated 
a party enjoying such august patronage and such un- 
precedented resources is an achievement on which the 
Moderate politicians in Cape Colony may congratulate 
themselves. But this cabal had even more than the 
glamour and the great abilities of Lord Milner on its 
side. It had all the influence that Mr. Rhodes’s name 
carries and all the machinery of the organisation he 
had constructed. The South African League was 
originally founded to foment an agitation for war with 
the Republics ; it was all ready for use in the next great 
campaign, a campaign against the rights and institu- 
tions of Cape Colony. The agitation began months 
ago, and it is clear that not one of the devices employed 
in the original campaign had been forgotten. In the 
spring of 1899 a petition was circulated in the Transvaal 
asking for the intervention of the British Government. 
It happened that Lord Milner was away, and the acting 
High Commissioner, Sir William Butler, a man with 
the gift of insight and imagination that Lord Milner 
lacks so conspicuously, put the Government on their 
guard against too implicit a confidence in the South 
African League. Lord Milner took a very different 
course on his return, and the petition, crammed with 
signatures obtained by the most unscrupulous methods, 
was invested with a momentous importance. The 
South African League has not forgotten its cunning, 
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and some particulars published in the Dazly News last 
Tuesday give us a glimpse into the methods by which 
the impetuous eagerness of Cape Colony to escape from 
its Constitution found expression. The Defence Com- 
mittee has published some sworn declarations, one of 
which it is worth while to reproduce : 


“I, Sergeant James Frederick Smyth, of the Cape Colony 
Cycle Corps, stationed at Green Point Camp, Capetown, do 
solemnly and sincerely declare : 

“1, About the first week in May, 1902, I was at Cotswold 
Chambers,* the office of Major Owen Lewis, my O.C., on 
duty. I wasasked by Mr. Hartshorne if I could get a man 
at the camp to get signatures for the petition for the sus- 
pension of the Constitution, Mr. Hartshorne remarking, 
‘There are 3,000 soldiers at Green Point Camp, and I do 
= see why 2,500 signatures could not be obtained from 
them.’ 


‘“‘I replied, ‘ Why don’t you get Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Prosser?’ Mr. Hartshorne then said, ‘I have asked the 
Major (meaning Major Owen Lewis) if he could let Prosser 
have a fortnight’s leave to do this job,’ but the Major had 
replied that he was unable to spare Prosser, as he was the 
only one in the Quartermaster’s Department. 

“T told Mr. Hartshorne that I would fix the matter up for 
him, Mr. Hartshorne promising to pay £10 to whoever was 
appointed if they got the 3,000 signatures. I then arranged 
for Quartermaster-Sergeant Prosser and Private Edwards, 


C.C.C.C., to go to Cotswold Chambers and see Mr, Harts- 
horne. 


“IT saw the petition for the suspension of the Constitution 
being taken round the camp by Private Edwards and being 
signed by men in uniform. 

**T saw lists in Private Edwards’s office bearing some 
sixty or seventy signatures obtained in camp.” 


“Declared before me at Capetown this ninth day of July, 


1902. 
“ (Signed) H. R. Horne, J.P.” 


It is interesting to add that the Cape Times refused to 
publish a letter calling attention to the extraordinary 
means adopted to collect signatures. All these facts 
show from what a formidable conspiracy the colony 
has escaped, and we believe the elements of strength 
and moderation to which it owes that escape will be 
powerful enough to preserve it from similar designs in 
the future, 

The hopefulness of the situation arises from the 
fact that it looks as if there would be a substan- 
tial co-operation among patriotic colonists of both 
races to resist the schemes of the Rhodesians. 
The Rhodesians are in South Africa what a similar 
type is in London—a disturbing element with interests 
outside and distinct from those of the colony, 
powerful forces which have no local attachments. 
The ordinary inhabitant in Cape Colony, British or 
Dutch, is concerned in the good government of the 
colony ; the Rhodesian is concerned in the exploiting 
of vast mineral resources all over South Africa and the 
subordination of the politics of Cape Colony to the 
successful manipulation of large schemes of finance. 
Thesecret service money of De Beers might, forexample, 
be used to buy newspapers and bribe great numbers of 
men for the purpose of making war on the Republics or 
for that of depriving Cape Colony of its Constitution. 
The director who spent that money in those ways might 
explain that by suppressing the Constitution Kimberley 
would escape taxation, and by suppressing the Republics 
the various financial corporations could make profitable 
arrangements for transport or native labour. Those 
are considerations towhich theordinary Cape Colonist— 
farmer or merchant or doctor—is not only a stranger, 





* Cotswold Chambers is the headquarters of the South 
African League, and Major Owen Lewis is the League’s paid 
secretary, 


but probably as a patriot positively hostile. The real 
struggle in Cape Colony is between this foreign element 
with its loyalty to these mining corporations and the 
elements that are loyal to the interests of the colony. 





RAILWAY CO-OPERATION. 


HE general principle of combination of competing 
traders, which underlies the trust system of 
America, is now advocated by a correspondent of the 
Times inregard to British railways in an interesting 
article appearing on Friday, August 22, quoting in 
support of his theme the speeches of several railway 
chairmen. 

That railway chairmen and railway managers 
should desire the cessation of competition in their busi- 
ness is scarcely to be wondered at. Every trader 
desires protection in his own business. The real ques- 
tion for the public is whether they would be as well 
served by a large railway trust amenable only to Parlia- 
ment, and not subject to the ordinary vicissitudes of 
competition zzéer se, and the question for the share- 
holder is whether he is certain that in the long run he 
would be better off by merging his individual line in a 
general trust. 

Let us admit at once that certain lines have not been 
showing good financial results of late years. This may 
be due to one of two causes, either, as the Zzmes 
writer suggests, from an excess of competition cutting 
down profits, or from the management not being up to 
date. Ifthe Zimes writer could prove that the com- 
petitive systems were the ones which had suffered most, 
there would be a great deal to be said in favour of 
amalgamation. But when we look at facts what do 
we find? The North-Eastern Railway, which has the 
greatest monopoly of any large company, has suffered 
quite as much financially as the Midland, which has 
competitioneverywhere. The South-Eastern Railway and 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway were allowed 
three years ago to work together on the grounds that 
they were so poor that the competitive principle 
was not fairly applicable to their case. The result of 
the combination, which was to do such wonders for 
them financially, has been that each company is far 
worse off than before, and no human being can pretend 
that their district is better served. Similarly, the Great 
Southern and Western Railway in Ireland was allowed 
to absorb the Waterford and Limerick in order to form 
one of these combinations which the Stock Exchange 
and financiers seem to think so desirable, and a railway 
monopoly was thus created in the South of Ireland. 
The Southern and Western, which for years has been 
a 5 per cent. line, has come down to a little over 3 per 
cent. Per contra, the entirely new Central London 
Railway, attacking a desperately competitive traffic, is 
paying 4 per cent. 

One might multiply instances, but all would tend 
to prove that it was not the fact of competition exist- 
ing, but some other cause, which has brought down 
profits. The only remedy suggested by these various 
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chairmen and by the Zimes writer is ‘‘a great exten- 
sion of a system of pooling, particularly as regards 
the traffic of the great trunk lines between London and 
the North.” 

Now, even the Zimes writer admits that “ if the 
receipts were pooled, a few trains, but not very many, 
might be found unnecessary, whilst some luxuries now 
given might be withdrawn and the prices for others 
raised.” 

Surely, if so, it is idle to suppose that mere pooling 
is going to arrest falling dividends, since no serious 
saving is possible in this direction. Some shareholders 
might at least ask one of the chairmen how these 
savings are to be effected. 

If it means the cutting off of facilities or raising 
the price of what the Zzmes euphemistically calls 
luxuries, it is hardly likely that increased receipts will 
follow. If, on the other hand, it means that all rail- 
way companies are to agree among themselves that no 
fresh branches or even trunk lines are to be con- 
structed, it means so serious a strangulation of the 
development of the country that the public will be up 
in arms, and a very hostile feeling to existing 
companies may be engendered. May we, there- 
fore, not ask whether the fall in dividends of 
some companies is due to other causes than excessive 
competition! No other trade has, in fact, so little 
competition to meet. Fares and rates in this country 
are fixed in conference, and the only rivalry is in 
accommodation and facilities. Does anyone seriously 
contend that the main line passenger or goods expresses 
to the North are not among the best paying trains in 
the world, or that it would pay to cut them off? If so, 
why not do soat once ? Yet the chairman of the Great 
Western Railway has affirmed that his long-distance 
trains, which are not very competitive, are to be the 
stand-by of the company against short-distance tram- 
way depletion. Does it not look a good deal as if this 
cry of the evils of competition was raised in order to 
cover up incompetence of administration, and by creating 
agreat monopoly tostifle outside criticism or comparisons 
with other railways? Thecase of American railways is 
brought forward to show what satisfactory net earnings 
should be. Now, who are the presidents and managers 
of American railroads? Men who have devoted their 
whole lives to the study of transportation in a system 
of acute competition to which ours is child’s play, and 
men who—in the case of successful roads—daily devote 
careful attention to details of traffic and organisation, 
their boards composed of men who take an equally 
active part in their various spheres. 

In England what are the conditions? The chair- 
men, as a rule, were of no technical training in railroad 
affairs, the boards consisting of rich men from various 
districts, who have generally retired from active 
business, and attend the board once a fortnight 
or so. 

The rule of the great, wise, and eminent may be 
good in theory in certain cases, it can hardly be success- 
ful in active business pursuits, and consequently in 
English railways the real power is apt to fall into the 
hands of some manager or lawyer or financier who 
understands how to manage the board. Can we other- 
wise believe that the profitable electric underground 
lines in London would have fallen to American initia- 
tive? What are the remedies? Before we try the 
very expensive and doubtful one of ‘‘ nationalisation,” 


may it not be well to see how the old principles ot 
publicity would work? -For nationalisation, be it 
remembered, assumes that all necessary existing trunk 
lines have been built. Had we ‘‘ nationalised ”’ in 1860, 
the Midland and Great Central would not have come to 
London, nor is it probable that the State would have 
doubled the length of railroad since that date, as has 
been done by private enterprise. 

But is there any reason why the Board of Trade 
should not report annually, as the Massachusetts Com- 
mission did for so many years, on the service and 
rates given by the various companies, on the question 
of connections of trains at junctions, joint stations, 
punctuality, condition of rolling-stock, &c., with- 
out any power to enforce their decisions ? No company 
could complain of this, but it might have a very 
salutary effect upon boards of directors. Why should 
safety appliances_be the only direction in which the 
Department chiefly responsible for our commerce takes 
action ? 

Shareholders, at any rate, may rest assured that 
the public will look with the greatest suspicion upon 
the formation of a large British railway trust, fashion- 
able as the idea may for the moment be among finan- 
tiers, and Parliament would probably demand such 
terms from the railways if a trust were formed as would 
more than swallow up any possible profits. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE TRUSTS. 


“ Much of the complaint against combinations is entirely 
unwarranted. Under present-day conditions it is as necessary 
to have corporations in the business world as organisations 
of the wage-workers. But we have a right to ask in each 
case that they shall do good and not harm.”’—President 
Roosevelt’s speech at Providence. 


HE speeches which Mr. Roosevelt is making in 
his first campaign for the Presidency are said to 
be causing much political excitement. According to 
the New York correspondent of the J/ancheséer 
Guardian, his advocacy of State supervision of trusts 
is ‘‘ everywhere recognised as an audacious new 
departure in party policy, portending a break with the 
existing Republican managers.” As aproof of this we 
are informed that the Mew York Tribune has 
not yet made any editorial comment upon the 
speeches, while the other organs of the Republican 
Party are ‘‘ either silent or markedly cold.” On the 
other hand, the rank and file of the Republican Party 
are said to be enthusiastic in support of the new policy. 
The President, according to this correspondent, has 
hit the prevailing sentiment of the middle class, and is 
also receiving the approval of many Conservative 
financiers and economists. But wealthy contributors 
to the party treasury are refusing to open their 
purses, and ‘‘ the immediate effect of his bold chal- 
lenge .... may be the election of a Democratic 
House.” 
Were it not for this account we should have been 
indisposed to attach so much significance to President 
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Roosevelt’s remarks on the strength of his speech at 
Providence, which, in so far as it related to trusts, 
has been telegraphed verbatim. In that passage, 
a part of which is quoted at the head of the 
present article, President Roosevelt argues strongly 
in favour of a _ systematic supervision of trusts 
by the national Government; but that supervision, so 
far as we can see, is to be of a legislative and 
not of an administrative character. According to one 
view, Professor Roosevelt merely wishes to apply 
some measure modelled on our own Companies Acts to 
the whole of the United States. The nation, he says, 
must assume the power to control by legislation. He 
describes the trust as ‘‘a large State corporation, 
generally doing business in other States also, and often 
with a tendency to monopoly”; and the report re- 
ferred to concludes with the following sentences : 


“Some governmental Sovereign must be given full power 
over these artificial and very powerful corporate beings. In 
my judgment the Sovereign must be the national govern- 
ment. When it is given full power that power can be used 
to control any evil influence; but that power should be 
exercised in moderation and with self-restraint.” 


The New York Evening Post declares that Mr. Roose. 
velt is certain to be abandoned by his party leaders, but 
that he has announced a policy to which he will 
adhere ; and that journal believes that he will develop 
his platform by urging tariff reform among sympa- 
thetic Western audiences. His failure to mention fiscal 
policy has been remarked upon by the New York Times, 
which criticises him severely for neglecting such a 
swift and sure remedy as tariff reform and preferring 
the most remote and cumbersome remedy known to 
the American system. Here we may be allowed to 
express our entire agreement with the Mew York Times. 
There is no doubt that, with the one exception of 
natural monopolies, like railways and mines, which, of 
course, require national supervision, most of the com- 
binations which fleece the consumers of the United 
States have grown up under the protecting shade of the 
tariff. It is quite true that many of these monopolies 
extend beyond the limits of a single State ; but many of 
them do not, and yet all the efforts of State legislation 
have been ineffectual against even the smaller monopo- 
lies. Why, then, if a State Legislature cannot prevent 
a State combination should it be assumed by President 
Roosevelt and the ‘‘educated young men” who are 
said to follow him so enthusiastically that the national 
legislature will be able to control inter-State combina- 
tions? Is there any real reason to suppose that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will gradually develop into an advocate 
of free trade? He has already made several practical 
concessions to the opponents of Imperialism. If he 
makes a further advance in that direction and offers 
to the Filipinos what a Republicen Government has 
already given to the Cubans, and if his Trust proposals 
lead him to propose a reform of the tariff, then he will 
be for practical purposes a Democrat mus silver. 

It is, of course, too early to speak of the future. 
So far all that President Roosevelt’s speeches show is 
that the great financiers who live on combination and 
upon the exploitation of the consumer are alarmed. If 
they decide to oppose the President we may take it for 
granted that his real designs are more radical than the 
speech delivered at Providence would appear to indi- 
cate. 


THE NEW ACADEMY. 


EW pleasanter ways of passing the time can be 
devised by indolent man than taking down the 
volumes of Grimm’s Letters and hunting through 
them for their references to the absurdities of the cele- 
brated French Academy. One good story succeeds 
another, one outrageous vanity pursues its neigh- 
bour down the shadowy path of time; one out- 
rageous impostor forces himself into the sacred 
arena, whilst another no whit more outrageous 
is kept out. Poets, playwrights, priests, Princes 
of the Blood, brilliant wits, acrid quacks, men 
of learning, men of ignorance, rough men and men of 
exquisite manners, all are to be heard of in Grimm’s 
letters, rejoicing in or contending for membership in 
this great club—not, indeed, of good fellowship or of 
actual achievement, but still a great club. 

It would materially lighten the burden of a dull 
existence in these islands were we justified in believing 
that our brand-new Academy which we owe to the 
courage of the reigning Sovereign was likely to provide 
such excellent material for mirth, satire, and irony as 
has done, and indeed still does, its French exemplar. 
Who cannot picture before his eyes Renan, in evening 
dress, paying the customary morning call on the 
great Hugo to solicit his vote and interest on Renan’s 
behalf for a vacant chair? The scholar and critic 
assumed a reverential attitude, and listened with an 
expression of mingled awe and admiration to the elo- 
quent rhapsodies of the poet and novelist, contented 
to murmur in those incomparable, silky tones of his, 
at the end of each period: “ Vous aves raison, Maiire.” 
The election of a French Academician has always been 
a great occasion for the exhibition of those humours 
which, if not the salt of life, are at least its pepper and 
mustard. 

But a glance at the sombre language of the King’s 
Charter is enough to dispel these bright hopes. Nota 
quip, and hardly an epigram, lurks within its gloomy 
folds. Its aim is the promotion of the study of moral 
and political sciences, including history, philosophy, 
law, politics. and economics, archeology, and 
philology ; and, if report be true, our new Academy 
owes its existence rather to a laudable desire to enable 
our savants to share in certain public bequests open to 
European nations who possess Academies than to any 
strong faith in the intrinsic glory of such an institution. 

Belles-lettres, those spacious fields of the lesser 
animosities, are rigorously excluded. Mr. Lecky is the 
only poet amongst the list of our Academicians; no 
novelist graces the board. Neither George Meredith 
nor Thomas Hardy has a fauteuil placed at his disposal. 
The absence of lawn sleeves is very noticeable, and 
from a picturesque point of view greatly to be deplored. 
Lawyers are there, but not a single judge. Biblio- 
graphy—that great subject in these days—has no 
representative. The claims of primitive man and early 
religions are slenderly protected—perhaps an unworthy 
fear of bloodshed accounts for this. The Hegelians 
are there, but in no great force. Doctors Salmon 
and Fairbairn, par nobile fratrum, arenotlikely to quarrel 
over theology. An Irishman and a Scotsman can always 
be trusted to shake hands over the unrepresented body 
of ‘the predominant partner.” Philology, as usual, 
carries the day. Fourteen of its professors will rule the 
roost. Thisisexactly what should be. The great worldhas 
long since given grammar the go-by. ‘‘ Hoti’s business’”’ 
has been settled once for all in the opinion of the 
modern gabbler. Foolish world! How little it really 
knows about anything! These fourteen philologists 
administer a splendid snub to Mr. Carnegie and his 
millions, and to that American professor who sits at the 
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tomb of the dead languages confidently awaiting the 
resurrection in Chicago of one greater than Homer. 

Yet, forasmuch as Bacon has remarked ‘‘a few 
ostentatious feathers must be allowed”; and having 
regard to the fact that philologists, philosophers, 
archeologists, and historians, to say nothing of theo- 
logians, whether of Irish or Scotch extraction, are not 
always good after-dinner speakers, or the kind of man 
who is apt to be reported verba/im in the daily Press ; 
and inasmuch as it is desirable that the public proceed- 
ings of a British Academy should attract at least as 
much notice as a Church Congress or the annual outing 
of the Incorporated Law Society, Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Morley have been added to the 
list of our famous specialists, and may be relied upon 
to secure the presence of the reporter. 

Hal belles-lettres been included the fun would 
have been fast and furious. Technology, philosophy, 
exact scholarship, original research lie outside the 
range of a well-read public. We are, then, not book- 
worms. Students we do not claim to be, save of life ; 
but de gustibus we are all connoisseurs. In matters of 
taste we are our own masters. Have we not, through the 
happy medium of editors, always on the look out, par- 
ticularly during the autumn, for copy they need not pay 
for, our literary plebiscites ? Can we notin the columns 
of the Daily Telegraph, the Academy, and the British 
Weekly vote in our thousands for the living authors who 
have most mightily affected us, and, indeed, made us 
what we are? Could we but have a monarch of really 


popular literary tastes, and the courage of his 
opinions, what an Academy would be within our 
reach! Instead of a few ostentatious feathers 
barely illuminating the grey plumage of the 


philologist, the archzologist, and the philosopher, the 
whole assembly would be brighter and more gorgeous 
than the cockatoos and green parroquets who on fine, 
warm Sundays swing on their purches in the Regent’s 
Park. And how these public favourites would hate 
each other!—though whether they would hate each 
other more than do rival specialists we shall never 
know, for such an Academy as I have faintly adum- 
brated we shall never have. 

The public has not yet been told how in future our 
Academicians are to be elected. To be already talking 
of vacancies is a little lacking in good feeling, but 
philosophers need no reminding that their immortality 
is but nominal. Vacancies, alas! must occur. Will 
the melancholy survivors themselves fill up the empty 
chair, and may we expect that the new-comer will pro- 
nounce an eulogium on his predecessor? I hope this 
latter custom will be observed—for it lends itself to 
ironical situations, and will cultivate a branch of humour 
in which we are very deficient. It will be boggled at 
first, but in a century or two we shall have caught the 
trick. 

As to the elections, one thing is certain. If a 
philologist dies, and the sedentary habits of this class 
of Academician is likely to promote such a catastrophe, 
the thirteen still left will vote as one man for a philo- 
logical successor, however much they may hate him. 
The archeologists will adopt the same tactics. The 
lawyers in the Academy, who are all historically-minded 
gentlemen may be relied upon to do their best to keep 
out the lawyer who has gained his experience by what 
Lord Coke called Aurea Praxis! The historians will 
also insist upon their numbers being kept up. The 
philosophers can hardly be trusted to vote solid for any- 
thing. To replace a theologian will always be a ticklish 
business. Prudence will here prevail. Professor Cheyne, 
I predict, will never be an Academician. 

Will canvassing be allowed? I cannot fancy a 
political economist reciting his qualifications to Mr. 
Robinson Ellis in Trinity College, Oxford, or an 
aspiring Hegelian puffing his cloud of smoke into the 
visage of Sir Leslie Stephen in Hyde Park Gate. But 
the practice should not be forbidden lightly and with- 


out consideration. 
concerned. 


In what precise ways the new Academy will deter- 
mine to promote their special studies it would be imper- 
tinent even to surmise. It is not likely to encourage 
more prize essays or to crown books or pamphlets ; 
yet its well-considered opinion, publicly expressed as to 
the merits of any book or learned contribution would 
certainly do good and reward merit and exertion. As 
to demerits, it is sure to be silent. ‘‘ Condemned by 
the Academy” would be too good an advertisement. 

We live in ‘‘self-conscious”” times, when nobody 
is great without knowing it. If we cannot be as 
splendid, we can at least be better organised than our 
forebears. Everybody wishes well to the New Academy. 
May it prove as useful a body, and have as proud a 
history, as the Royal Society ! 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


The discipline would do good to all 





ESPERANTO. 


OME speculations have lately been published 
in the most widely circulated French news- 
paper, Ze Petit Journal, on the topic of an inter- 
national—not, be it observed, universal —language. 
The distinction is salient. A universal language 
implies the supersession of all others ; an international 
language, on the contrary, is merely an accessory or 
alternative speech, which in the long result may sup- 
plant existing tongues, but for the present will be 
available as a substitute for the five or six or twenty 
varieties of talk, without knowledge of which, as things 
are now, the workers in certain fields cannot regard 
themselves as adequately equipped. Take, for example, 
men of science. The fruits of their labour are 
recorded in English and French, and German and 
Russian, and Italian and Spanish, not to mention Portu- 
guese and Dutch, and Swedish and Danish, and there 
may be other languages. In order to appropriate 
all this, the man of science must be a pretty consider- 
able linguist; and precious time which he would fain 
consecrate to his beloved researches must be thrown 
away on the study of languages. 

But there is another class to whom the subject is 
of equal interest and importance. The time was, and 
relatively not so long ago, when foreign travel—we 
have all read of the ‘‘ grand tour”—was the privilege of 
the wealthy. Charles Lamb in one of his charming 
papers on ‘‘ Popular Fallacies” inveighs against the 
adage that ‘‘ enough is as good as a feast.” ‘* Goodly 
legs and shoulders of mutton,” he protests, ‘‘ exhilarat- 
ing cordials, books, pictures, ‘he opportunities of seeing 
foreign countries, independence, heart’s ease, a man’s 
own time to himself are not muck—however we may be 
pleased to scandalise with that appellation the faithful 
metal that provides them for us.” To-day also getting 
about is not accomplished without filthy lucre, but, 
thanks to civilisation (of which, pace the good Moor, 
we have some little here in Europe), the process has 
been vastly cheapened, and, to crown all, Cook and 
Gaze and the rest of them have established themselves 
as trusty chaperons. Hence the flood of tourists 
which year by year spreads itself over the Continent to 
the unconcealed chagrin of mz/ord, who would infinitely 
prefer that Jacques and Hans should gather impres- 
sions of Englishmen from the survey of comely and 
aristocratic specimens—in other words, himself and 
his friends. 

Looking at the matter from the standpoint of the 
despised tourist, it is safe to assume that he would 
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gladly be emancipated from the leading-strings of the 
personal conductor if he felt that he could take proper 
care of himself, which, in a general way, he doesn’t— 
unless, indeed, he sticks to the beaten track and pins 
his faith to the oft-delusive notice, ‘‘ English spoken 
here.” 

Is there any remedy? Apparently, yes ; Esperanto 
is the cure—Esperanto, the international language. 
You are sceptical. You remember Volapiik and 
decline to believe it. Ah well, Volapiik has failed ; it 
has fallen into utter disrepute as an awkward and 
impracticable attempt to depose the mother. But 
what if it have? Is that any reason why the new 
candidate for popular favour should not be judged on 
its merits? Philosophers galore, from Bacon to Max 
Miller, have bestowed their sanction on the abstract 
idea, and now the point is: Has it been realised? 
Plausible reasons have been advanced for supposing 
that it has. The structure of the language is simple ; 
its roots few. There are only seventeen grammatical 
rules. which, for reading purposes, may be ignored. The 
time in which it can be acquired may be reckoned in hours. 
Invented by a Russian physician, one Zamenhof, in 1887, 
it has of late made vast strides, and its adherents—to be 
found mainly, but not exclusively, in Latin countries : 
France, Spain, Canada, &c.—have been estimated at 
80,000. It is patronised by the Touring Club de 
France, and betwixt its professors, of whatever kindred 
or nation, there has come to subsist that sort of friendly 
interest or cousinly sentiment which we denote by the 
term ‘‘ freemasonry.” 

Critics, no doubt, will readily concede the possi- 
bility of constructing a language commensurate with 
the needs of pilgrims and strangers. The veriest tyro 
in phonetics could compass a sequence of sounds pro- 
nounceable by all human beings, which might represent 
such simple requirements as ‘‘I want some dinner,” 
‘*T want a bed,” even ‘‘ I want stabling for my bicycle.” 
But those who allow this may honestly doubt whether 
ingenuity can rise to the task of elaborating a machine 
capable of defining ideas in a style satisfactory to the man 
of science and the man of letters. We are told, 
however, that there is nolonger room for gainsaying, as 
the thing is a fact accompli. We are assured that the 
translation of ‘‘ Hamlet” into Esperanto is a far finer 
performance than the best other version; and then, 
what is one to say to the contention that the propaga- 
tion of the language is carried on in five reviews: the 
Espérantiste (France), the Zingao Jnternacia(Hungary), 
the Zumo (Canada), the Rondiranto (Bulgaria), and the 
Esperanto (Spain)? At the outset, it appears, Esperanto 
was affected by people of limited education, but all that 
has been changed, and men of the highest culture and 
most varied attainments — professors, engineers, phy- 
sicians, lawyers—have learnt to appreciate its merits 
and express themselves in it with the same ease and 
freedom as in languages born, not made. 

No wonder, therefore, if the votaries of Esperanto 
regard it as the most wonderful and significant achieve- 
ment since the invention of printing, and claim for it a 
great future. So far the Germanic nations lag behind. 


F. J. S. 


OUR INLAND WATERWAYS. 


HE Canal Traffic Bill, introduced by Sir John T. 
Brunner and Sir Alfred Hickman, has excited con- 
siderable interest amongst chambers of commerce and the 
more intelligent of those traders who receive or deliver 
heavy consignments of raw material and merchandise. The 
bill was perhaps hardly within the practical politics of 


this session, but it dealt with a subject which has received 
all too little attention in this country. All who are inte- 
rested in the economic condition and future trade of the 
United Kingdom would do well to consider how much our 
commerce might gain by the modernising of our canal 
system. 

Our canal development has been practically stationary 
since the introduction of railways. In this respect we 
differ widely from our continental neighbours. Since 
1871 France has expended 40,000,000 on extending and 
improving its inland waterways. Germany, as must have 
been noted by anyone who has followed the subjects of 
debate in the Reichstag, has also disbursed a large sum in 
covering its territory with a network of canals, so much so 
that the Territorial Tories of Prussia have complained that 
the “ good effects” of Protection were being neutralised by 
cheap transport. Belgium, the United States, and even 
Russia, have fostered canal accommodation at the same 
time as they have encouraged railways. The French and 
Belgian Governments have practically accepted the prin- 
ciple that a good canal is as much a necessity to a trading 
district as highways are to the nation generally. Thei 
have acquired and improved old waterways, made new ones, 
and, retaining them under State control, have imposed 
merely nominal dues for their use. Indeed, a number of the 
canals are absolutely free, whilst on most others the oniy 
toll taken is a small rate to cover the cost of maintenance, 
without any charge for interest on the expense of construc- 
tion. The Governments have assumed, probably without 
error, that the canals so develop manufactures, agriculture, 
mines, forestry, &c., in the districts through which they 
pass, that the State is adequately repaid by the consecuent 
increase of national wealth, which it shares as “ an inevit- 
able partner ”—to use the words of the French Commis- 
sion of 1872. 

.Now, in England, our policy has been in the opposite 
direction. For many years little objection was raised 
against the practice of the great railways in buying up 
canals for the purpose of extinguishing tuem. This was 
easily done, as there were very few through waterways 
under the same ownership, and by buying up the under- 
taking of a small twenty-mile canal, so as to stop connec- 
tions, a railway could destroy the water traffic for 100 miles 
in several directions. Again, when, after a Parliamentary 
fight, a clause had been inserted in a railway bill that any 
canals purchased should be maintained in a suitable con- 
dition for traffic, the railway often achieved the same end 
by exacting a heavy “bar-toll” on all goods whivh passed 
on to or off its canal from or to other connecting water- 
ways, and thus killed all through transport by water. By 
these methods railways got rid of competition at the ex- 
pense of local trade, and many business enterprises are 
now finding that the cost of transport imposed upon them 
by the monopolist railways is just sufficient to place them 
at a disadvantage with their continental competitors. 


When far-seeing men raised this question in the days 
of universal railway development, they were met with the 
impatient rejoinder that water carriage was too slow, and 
altogether out of date. It is admitted that goods trains 
are seven times as quick as modern canal barges. Well, 
of course, speed is of great importance in personal loco- 
motion, but in the carriage of goods the case is different, 
except in the case of perishable articles and emergency 
deliveries. Take the case of raw materials generally. 
The practice of recent years has tended to much larger 
purchases than formerly, and these purchases are, in many 
cases, by contract for instalment deliveries extending over 
many months. It is never contended that these large de- 
liveries are arranged to be sent when an hour’s delay has 
become vital. So long as a large user of nig-iron or coals 
knows when he may expect delivery, the interval of an 
extra day or two is of little consequence. No one would 


think of ordering a renewal of a broken or worn-out part of 
machinery to be sent by anything but the quickest train, 
but a delivery of raw material or a consignment, say, of 
heavy chemicals, or new machinery, might well take time to 
go by the cheaper carrier. 
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Now, it can readily be shown that the canal can be a 
far cheaper carrier than the railway. First of all, its 
capital outlay is very much less, and when every allowance 
is made for slowness, it is calculated, on the authority of 
the French Commission of 1872, that the initial outlay in 
providing for a given amount of traffic by railway is 50 per 
cent. greater than by canal. Thus the canal, having to pay 
so much less interest, can work at a correspondingly lower 
rate. Secondly, a canal can be kept up for one-quarter of 
the cost per mile which has to be expended on a railway. 
Thirdly, a well-organised canal (like the Aire and Calder) 
can cover the actual cost of carriage with horse-haulage by 
a charge of only one-fifth of a penny per ton per mile—if a 
steam tug carrying cargo is used, this is reduced to the 
remarkably low figure of one-thirteenth of a penny. As 
against this, Mr. Carey (in a recent paper read before the 
Society of Chemical Industry) demonstrates that the aver- 
age cost of carriage on a railway is one-third of a penny. 

By these three comparisons it is easy to see that a 
canal can take heavy goods at a rate vastly more favourable 
to the trader than any railway. The writer knows of one 
French industrial centre where manufacturers find it better 
to buy their raw material from a source several hundred 
miles away rather than at an equally good market which 
lies at a distance of fifty—because the former place is con- 
nected by canal, whilst the latter has at present only a 
railway. There is little doubt that many a languishing in- 
dustry could be revived if it could have the advantage of 
water carriage. With a view to this, it is necessary to en- 
courage the making of more canals with far better through 
connections. The canal companies should provide larger 
barges and improved haulage, which would, of course, in- 
volve widened waterways and better locks. Sir John 
Brunner’s bill sought to take a step in this direction by 
facilitating the formation of public canal trusts, enabling 
local authorities to take over canals and to contribute to 
schemes for their extension. If this policy can be for- 
warded, there is every prospect that a secure return will 
be obtained for the capital expended, and—what is of vital 
importance—the commerce and manufactures of the 
country will be largely relieved of a well-nigh intolerable 
strain. 

eS 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE KING OF ITALY IN BERLIN. 
HE journey of Victor Emmanuel III. to Berlin has 
acquired a greater importance from the fact that 
on his way to the German capital he is stopping at 
Goschenen to be received by the President of the Swiss 
Confederation and the Helvetian authorities, thus con- 
firming the re-establishment of good relations between 
the Peninsula and her small neighbour. 

The affinity of the two countries, especially along 
the frontiers, where the people on both sides speak 
Italian, and the great commercial interests which bind 
them, make it more important for the majority of the 
Italians to be on friendly terms with Switzerland than 
with Germany, with which latter there is no direct 
contact. Even the few who found fault with the 
celerity with which the Italian Government conducted 
the negotiations which led to the clearing away of the 
misunderstanding between Rome and Berne will now 
understand how urgent it was that there should be no 
delay. 

The journey of the Italian Sovereign to Berlin had 
already been decided upon, and to get there, exclud- 
ing France, where he does not wish to go simply ex 
passant, there were only three available routes ; by sea, 
through Austria, or through Switzerland. The voyage 
by sea discussed at first was soon abandoned, given the 


length of time it would take, and the naval display 
it would have required, as from the Italian to the 
German coast the King would have had the escort of a 
squadron of men-of-war. Victor Emmanuel did not wish 
to repeat the experience of his journey to St. Peters- 
burg, when he was obliged to assume the strictest 
incog. on the territory of his ally of Austria, 
because of the strained relations existing between the 
Hapsburg and Savoy Houses on account of Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s refusal to visit Rome. Besides this, 
there is the impossibility of entering the neighbouring 
Empire without passing through the Italian provinces 
still subject to Austria, against which they have now 
been struggling for five centuries. On the last passage 
of King Victor Emmanuel III. through Trent, although 
the greatest precautions had been taken and it was 
late at night, a grand and touching demonstration took 
place, all the Italians participating in it, those of Trent 
surrounding the monument which they had erected to 
Dante, and the country people illuminating all the 
peaks of the mountains in the environs, while from 
everywhere the cry resounded of ‘‘ Long live Italy!” 
No one has said that Victor Emmanuel was displeased at 
such a manifestation, but naturally he did not wish to 
appear to provoke a repetition, especially considering 
the official relations of friendship which exist with the 
allied Austria. 

Therefore the only route open was that through 
Switzerland, but it would have produced a bad 
impression and rendered things worse, if, on account 
of a useless diplomatic quarrel, which was raised to the 
dignity of an international conflict, the King, contrary 
to the custom of all his predecessors each time they 
went through the Confederation, had been obliged to 
travel as a private citizen. It was obviously very 
important to arrive at a speedy solution of the con- 
troversy, condemned both in Italy and Switzerland, 
and to make it possible for Victor Emmanuel III. 
to pass through the Helvetian Republic as a friend and 
be received and greeted by the people and authorities 
there, just as was his father, King Humbert, when, in 
May, 1889, he crossed the Confederation, also on his 
way to Berlin. 

But here the analogy ends, as the reception of the 
present King of Italy in Germany, notwithstanding the 
stereotyped manifestations of the official world, will be 
very different from that accorded to his father when the 
Triple Alliance was still in its honeymoon. Even the 
decorations of the streets of Berlin will show the great 
change, as the city authorities had much difficulty in 
coming to a compromise between those who wanted 
the gorgeousness of times past and those who wished 
to do nothing at all. The resuit has been what the 
Italian ironically calls ‘‘ decorations of salad,” ze., ever- 
green on the Brandenburg arch and laurel along Unter 
den Linden. The truth is that Victor Emmanuel III, 
with his democratic attitude, bourgeoise life, and aver- 
sion to great armaments, is not personally popular in 
Germany as his father was. He himself, perhaps, has 
not the same leaning towards Berlin, and it is known 
that his present visit there does not arise from any 
special feeling of friendship towards Emperor William 
or admiration for the German people, but is due to a 
political necessity, given the recent renewal of the Triple 
Alliance. 

On the other hand, rightly or wrongly, it is sup- 
posed that Queen Elena has a considerable influence 
over the tendencies of her husband, and it is nota 
mystery to anyone that, educated as she was in Russia, 
all her sympathies are towards the Dual rather than 
the Triple Alliance. It is even said that the time for 
this visit to Berlin was chosen at the suggestion of 
Queen Elena, who, knowing that because of her 
delicate state of health it was impossible for her 
to travel, thus avoided the necessity to accompany 
the King. So the visit will be limited to a pure and 
simple act of courtesy, deprived of much political 
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significance, although from what is asserted in high 
quarters Victor Emmanuel will not omit to break a lance 
in favour of his cherished project of lessening the burdens 
imposed upon the peoples by exaggerated armaments. 
He will also explain to Germany, which has posed as 
protector of the Crescent and the Star, what the real 
intentions of Italy are with regard to Tripoli, that is to 
say, that she has no intention of armed conquest, but 
is determined, this being rendered necessary by the 
interests of the Peninsula in the Mediterranean, that 
no other European Power shall set foot in that last 
stronghold of the Ottoman dominion in North Africa, 
and will insist on the right of Italy to succeed Turkey 
the day in which, for reasons impossible now to foresee, 
the latter should leave that region. 

The most important interests between Italy and 
Germany at the present moment are not political but 
economic, as the commercial treaty between the two 
countries expires at the end of this year, and no deci- 
sion has yet been taken with regard to what shall be 
done. The wisest portion of public opinion in Italy, 
considering that political friendships and commercial 
war are in antagonism, insisted that the renewal of 
the Triplice should be conditional on a pledge from 
Germany of granting, if not a better, at least the same 
tariff now in force. However, only general promises 
could be obtained from Germany as well as from 
Austria, while now the Agrarian parties in both 
countries are doing their best to have the present 
commercial treaties denounced to inaugurate a strongly 
protective tariff, which would lead to what seems an 
absurdity —a commercial war between political allies. 

Still, this, which, as I said, would be the really 
important question between Germany and Italy, will 
scarcely be spoken of, and if it is between Count von 
Biilow and Signor Prinetti, it will be with little or no 
result, as the Imperial Cabinet needs the support of the 
Agrarian party to live, and to get a majority in the 
Reichstag capable of allowing the Government to 
prorogue, not only the commercial treaty with Italy, 
but also with the other Powers, expiring at the same 
time, should have recourse to general elections, which 
is just what the Emperor and his advisers wish to avoid, 
fearing a victory of the Socialists. 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 
Rome, August 26. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By Municeps. 


MunicipaL HOvusIne. 
WE have received from Messrs. King and Son a 
copy of a useful little pamphlet entitled Municipal 
Housing, its Economic Basis, by Mr. Owen Fleming, 
Assistant-Architect to the London County Council. 
Mr. Fleming divides his booklet into four parts. In 
the first he shows the difference between the philan- 
thropic scheme of Messrs. Lever Brothers and ‘‘ the 
strictly commercial principles” upon which a munici- 
pality, ‘‘ which has to account for its action to vigilant 
constituents,” should proceed, and then distinguishes 
between destructive and constructive housing. In 
some cases, of course, insanitary property is destroyed 
in order to provide open spaces, and the provision of 
new houses left to private enterprise. In the three 
remaining parts Mr. Fleming confines himself strictly 
to finance, and gives an example of a housing balance- 
sheet. We should like to see this pamphlet developed 
and extended; and we may suggest in particular that 
Mr. Fleming should add three more parts or chapters. 
One should explain the cost of a workman’s cottage in 


the suburbs and of a workman’s flat in the central 
parts of London. A second, we think, should certainly 
be devoted to the connection between the rating of 
ground values and housing. And, lastly, we should 
like to hear proposals for introducing housing reform 
through bye-laws. One of the great scandals of the 
day is the permission by rural or urban authorities of 
the erection of workmen’s houses without gardens in 
places where land is cheap. 


Bitt AND LONDON. 


There is a by-election in St. Pancras for a seat on 
the London County Council, and the Moderate or 
Unionist candidate Mr. Barnes (a member of the 
London School Board) appeals to school teachers to 
work for him because the L.C.C. ‘‘ will probably be the 
educational authority for the metropolis,” and it will 
therefore be ‘‘ important that those who have hada 
practical experience in educational matters should be 
elected.” But this appeal is just a little premature. 
As the Morning Leader reminds us (1) the Education 
Bill is not law and (2) it does not apply to London. 
Besides, considering what the Cecil-Chamberlain policy 
in London has been, there is no reason for thinking 
that the London County Council would be made the 
education authority even if this moribund Ministry 
lived long enough to apply their reactionary proposals 
to London. 


THE EDUCATION 


A TourRIST-TAX IN THE BLACK FOoREsT. 

It is usual, writes a correspondent from the 
Black Forest, in towns which depend for their 
existence upon tourists, for rates to be very high, 
hotels, shops, and lodging houses recouping them- 
selves by exorbitant charges to visitors. Triberg, 
however, which is a town with about 3,000 inhabitants, 
and one of the most popular resorts in the Schwarz- 
wald, has adopted a different plan. Every visitor pays 
a **Kurtax” of 34d. a day, or one shilling a week. 
From this fund, according to a notice posted up in one’s 
bedroom, the following expenses are paid: (1) Electric 
lighting of the waterfall (daily); (2) Illumination of 
the fall by Bengal lights (once a week) ; (3) Providing 
seats, plantations, footpaths, and guide boards; (4) 
Concerts and public amusements. The advantage of 
this plan is that it deprives hotel-keepers and others of 
their usual excuse for overcharges—‘‘ the rates are so 
high.” It has, moreover, a theoretical superiority in 
being direct instead of indirect taxation. English 
tourist resorts, no doubt, might find this direct visitor’s 
tax difficult to enforce, especially in places like Brighton 
and Blackpool, where the day-tripper abounds. The 
Triberg tax, of course, is collected through the hotels, 
and those who do not stop for at least one night escape 
it entirely. 


TiepD Houses. 


With one glaring anomaly ot the liquor traffic 
(the scale of licence duties) readers of this column are 
well acquainted. A correspondent of the Morning 
Leader calls attention to another, equally glaring—the 
vast difference between the prices at which breweries 
sell to free and tied houses. Here is the list of prices 
circulated in a small southern town of 12,000 inhabi- 
tants which rejoices in eighty-seven licensed premises : 


Free house. Tied house, 

4 s. d 4s. d. 

Brandy per gallon... 019 0 I 9 Oo 
Whiskey ... = 015 0 I 0 oO 
Gin ... 012 0 013 6 
Rum ... 014 6 016 oO 
Bitter ale o 1 2 o 1 8 
Burton ale ... o § 3 o 1 8 
Stout... o 1 2 o 1 6 
Old beer o 1 2 o 1 6 
** Four” ale 009 ; o 1 oO 


In the year 1900, by the way, twenty-seven brewers 
brewed about a third of the total amount of beer brewed 
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in the United Kingdom. The drink trade in regard to 
production as well as distribution is getting into fewer 
and fewer hands. 


{Communications with regard to this column should Le 
addressed to MunicEPS, Speaker offices. ] 





THE THEATRE. 


“THERE’S MANY A _ SLIP.”—‘ THE 


OF KITTY.” 


MARRIAGE 


HE theatrical season has opened with two adapta- 
tions of two French plays. Neither is a very good 
adaptation, and neither is a very good French play in the 
original, and the fact that the managements of two of the 
most important theatres in London could apparéntly find 
no better material upon which to spend money in scenery 
and costumes and in the exploitation of highly-salaried 
actors and actresses may easily be taken as a rather 
gloomy indication of the art of playwriting in this country. 
Managers are continually talking about the difficulty of 
finding new plays, and it is said that some of the American 
enterprises of Mr. Charles Frohman—the manager of the 
theatre at which Z7'he Marriage of Kitty was produced— 
are almost at a standstill because he cannot find suitable 
plays in which to exploit his “ stars.” But, as a matter of 
fact, the fiction about the dearth of new plays and, as far 
as it is so, the reality are largely the creation of the mana- 
gers themselves. There are plenty of new plays being 
written, plenty of clever new plays being written, but the 
managers dare not produce them. And they dare not pro- 
duce them for two reasons. First, because they have no 
confidence in their own independent judgment of work 
which has not the name of a practised playwright tacked on 
to it. Second, because they insist upon spending so much 
upon their productions that an experiment with a new 
author becomes a costly matter. It so happens that the few 
authors who have made a position as playwrights are so 
much in demand that it pays them to turn out a lot of 
worthless hack-work, and versions of French plays are pro: 
duced which are expected to be successful in London upon 
the very false ground that the original plays have been suc- 
cessful in Paris. 

That managers have little ‘confidence in their own 
judgment upon plays, or, indeed, as is generally the 
case, that they have very little judgment at all, is not 
surprising. ‘They are either actors, who very naturally anc 
rightly, as actors, view a play through the medium of ihe 
part which they are likely to take in it, or they are busi- 
ness men, in whom one need scarcely expect to find the 
talent of organisation and of successful advertisement com- 
bined with the highly specialised faculty of dramatic 
criticism—which means a great deal more in this sense of 
estimating the dramatic value of a play from reading it 19 
manuscript than the capacity to write about ‘t in news- 
papers after it has faced the footlights. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that managers are not good 
judges of plays. But it is surprising that they so 
rarely employ and rely upon the judgment of men 
who have the trained artistic experience in these 
matters. Publishers employ the most distinguished 
authors to read MSS. for them, and act upon 
their opinion. ‘Theatrical managers are generally so 
frightened by that bugbear “ practical experience of the 
theatre” —forgetting that as much practical experience may 
be gained in front of the footlights as behind them—that 
they will rely on no opinion but their own. There lave 
been, of course, rare exceptions where theatrical managers 
have enlisted the services of capable men of letters. But 
these have sometimes been men of letters who are not play- 
wrights, and also it is only very rarely that the manager has 
had the temerity to produce the work of a new author on 


the reader’s recommendation. The services which an ex- 
perienced playwright could render, not only in selecting 
the work of promising beginners, but in making practical 
suggestions which would remove the more obvious techni- 
cal defects which are often the cause of the failure of other- 
wise valuable work by new authors, are so patent that one 
would think that managers would more often employ them. 
But the budding dramatist is still left with no more en- 
couragement than the warped criticism of the childish 
vanity of the actor or the ignorant impertinences of the 
theatrical speculator. 

The difficulty of trying new experiments in playwrit- 
ing, because of the great expense of new productions, is 
also entirely a creation of the managers. They pretend, 
and probably believe, that the public insists upon elaborate 
productions, but it is merely that the managers have made 
elaborate productions a habit, or indeed a vice. It is cer- 
tainly true that in a production which makes a pretence 
of being spectacular the public expects the spectacle to 
reach the high standard of magnificence which has been 
set by the Lyceum and Her—or rather now His—Maijesty’s. 
But the public does not expect all productions to be spec- 
tacular, and it would be absurd to suppose that 7'/e Mar- 
riage of Kitty would have been any less of a success if 
it had been played in “ stock” scenery, and if Miss Marie 
Tempest had worn any dresses which she happened to 
have by her. 

But these French adaptations at the Haymarket and 
the Duke of York’s cannot be entirely accounted for by 
the supposed dearth of native talent For at least one 
of the two managements has announced that it has a play 
by a new author, which the managers take some credit for 
having accepted upon its being submitted to them by a 
writer of whom they had never heard, and with no further 
introduction than the penny—or twopence registered— 
post! The fact is that there apparently still remains 
something fatally attractive to English managers about 
French plays merely because they are French 
plays. If the English public were the same as 
the French public, and if the qualities which make 
for success in Paris were the same as those which 
make for success in London—in fact, if English people 
were French people talking in English—there might be 
some reason for this attraction. Then the only reasonable 
course to adopt for French plays would be to translate 
them word for word and to play them as French plays. The 
English translations of Z’Enigme and Au Téléphone 
were done in this way, and they presented some interest- 
ing features as theatrical curiosities, although the fidelity 
of the costume and make-up of Mr. Charles Warner and 
Mr. Charles Fulton as French landed proprietors going 
out shooting was so disturbing as rather to detract from 
the emotional interest of the characters, and showed 
the general futility of the only logical way of translating 
French plays of manners, and therefore the futility ot 
translating French plays of manners at all. The other way 
is to do as Mr. Sydney Grundy did so admirably in A Pair 
of Spectacles, to take the general idea or the plot of a 
French play, and around the skeleton to write a 
new play, entirely English. ‘This is, at least, prac- 
tical, but the result is not the version of a French 
play. Any intermediate course is merely the fitting 
of square pegs into round holes, and the spoiling 
of both the peg and the hole. It is the course 
which Captain Marshall has adopted in his version of 
Scribe and Legouvé’s Bataille de Dames, and it is the 
course which Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox has adopted 
in his version of Za Passerelle. Captain Marshall has 
made a rather free version of a play which was fairly 
literally translated many years ago by Charles Reade, and 
again by T. W. Robertson, but unfortunately his version 
is not sufficiently free to make it an improvement on the 
literal translations. By lengthening every scene of the piece, 
and making the melodramatic situations rather more melo- 
dramatic, the sentimental passages rather more sentimental 
and the comic scenes rather more comic, he turns what was 
in the original a sparkling comedy of intrigue into some- 
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thing which is alternately rather ponderous melodrama 
and rather childish farce. And he is assisted by the actors, 
who take the piece too seriously when it appears to be 
serious, and too comically when it appears to be comic, 
and too slowly throughout. So that the audience are forced 
to regard as a representation of reality what was never 
intended by the original authors to be anything but arti- 
ficial, and as a representation of reality it is, of course, 
ineffective. This is not to say that as a pleasant entertain- 
ment, not submitted to any high standards of criticism, 
it is not harmless enough, and quite engaging. Miss Wini- 
fred Emery is charmingly tearful—in the wrong way—and 
Mr. Cyril Maude is quite amusing—in the wrong way. So 
is Mr. H. B. Irving very distinguished and incisive and 
rather impressive—in the wrong way. And as most people 
will probably not find out that it is the wrong way, the 
entertainment will probably please. 

In The Marriage of Kitty Mr. Gordon Lennox has 
whittled down his square peg quite ingeniously. He has 
done a thing that was not worth doing skilfully enough. 
The play was never a very good one. It has a last act 
which is entirely superfluous, as it only expresses rather 
ineptly in terms of farce the conclusion which has been 
reached at the end of the second act rather deftly in terms 
of comedy. But as the piece is quite admirably played by 
Miss Marie Tempest in a comedy part, which she, how- 
ever, now and then allows to become rather too farcical, 
by Miss Ellis Jeffreys in a hysterical character part, which 
she, however, now and then allows to become too monoto- 
nously hysterical, and by Mr. Leonard Boyne in a senti- 
mental part, which he, however, now and then allows to 
become a little too serious, it deserves the popular success 
which it will apparently obtain. 

e. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BETTING EVIL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I notice that in your issue of last week you cri- 
ticise some remarks I am reported to have made relative 
to the prevalence of betting in England. I did not, how- 
ever, go so far as to assert that “ betting is becoming a worse 
evil and a more serious cause of poverty than drink.” What 
I did assert was that “ secondary poverty ” is principally due 
to three causes, viz.: (a) Drink, (b) Betting and Gambling, 
(c) Ignorant and careless housekeeping, and further, that 
although it is impossible to say what proportion of 
“secondary poverty” is attributable to each of these causes, 
there can be no doubt but that they contribute to it in the 
order named, drink being the chief cause and gambling 
coming second. . 

I also added that in the opinion of many observers, 
gambling comes in a close second in this unenviable com- 
petition. 

This latter statement was based partly upon facts 
which have come under my own observation, and partly 
upon the views of men whose positions enable them to 
speak with authority on the question. Amongst others may 
I be allowed to cite the following expressions of opinion 
on this question : 

Mr. Justice WiLts.—‘ When I first came upon the 
Bench I used to think drink was the most fruitful cause of 
crime, but it is now a question whether the unlimited 
facilities for illegitimate speculation on the part of people 
who have no means of embarking on it, are not a more pre- 
valent source of mischief and crime even than drink.” 

Mr. Justice GRANTHAM.-—“ Gambling with bookmakers 


is the cause of more crime and misery than anything else 
in the land.” 


CROYDON CHAIRMAN OF MAGISTRATES.—‘ More crime and 
misery are caused by it than any other vice.” 

BisHop OF DurHAM.—‘“‘In the North, gambling is, I 
think, a more ruinous vice than drinking.” 

MARYLEBONE MAGISTRATE.—‘I agree with Mr. Justice 
Wills that the greatest cause of crime in the present day is 
gambling, and that drunkenness takes a subordinate 
place.” 


THE JupGE (Warwick Assizes, July, 1900).—“I am in- 
clined to regard betting as the greatest curse of this 
country.” 

Perhaps it will be better to explain that by “ secondary 
poverty” is meant the poverty of families whose total in- 
come would be sufficient for the maintenance of merely 
physical efficiency were it not that some portion of it is ab- 
sorbed by other expenditure either useful or wasteful.— 
Yours, &c., 

B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. - 

32, St. Mary’s, York, August 27, 1902. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 

Sir,—Before departing to the serener atmosphere of 
the De Freyne estate, may I make a last defence against 
my critics ? 

With Mr. W. S. Rowntree I have no controversy. His 
attack is due to a (natural) misinterpretation of my turgid 
utterances. To hire or buy the Voluntary schools, or to 
build rival State schools is a perfectly legitimate operation ; 
compulsory purchase is no more confiscation of English 
schools than of Irish land. The policy I was protesting 
against was the policy advocated by most of my Noncon- 
formist friends, namely, by establishing a majority of re- 
presentative managers, the filching of the schools from the 
present owners without a penny compensation to the dis- 
placed religions. 

While thanking Mr. J. Hirst Hollowell for his 
courteous letter, I must remark, if he will forgive me, that 
his use of the term “sectarian” begs the whole question. 
What is “unsectarian” teaching? Dilute your dogma as 
much as you please, and you still cannot produce a con- 
coction acceptable to all the people of England. Teach 
the existence of God, and you are making a number of 
persons pay for the teaching of a religion which they pro- 
foundly disbelieve. Even the assertion of a stream of 
tendency making for righteousness becomes “ sectarian ” 
as an increasing number seem driven to believe that the 
“power not ourselves” is indifferent or hostile to human 
morality. And if you pass from bare assertion of God’s 
existence to definition of His attributes, you are left amid 
hopeless divergencies. What characteristics beyond the 
name, for example, does the tribal god, lusting for the 
blood of the tribal enemies, which has been worshipped 
for the past three years by a large section of the English 
people (including, alas! many Nonconformists) possess in 
common with the God of the Christians? Simple Bible 
teaching without explanation is a suggested expedient ; and 
certainly it was remarkable how, for this forlorn solution, 
in 1870 those who believed the Bible all false united in a 
common enthusiasm with those who believed it all true. 
But much has happened in thirty years. And when I con- 
sider the process that marvellous literature which we term 
“the Bible” is undergoing, its sifting and resolution into 
myth, into parables, into romance, into true history, I 
tremble to think what effect Bible teaching without ex- 
planation in the common schools will have upon the relli- 
gion of the coming generations. 

I am thus reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 
“unsectarian teaching” is only definable as that form of 
teaching which is agreeable to Mr. Hollowell and his 
friends. It is disagreeable to many others, and I fail to 
see what equity there is in the compulsory exaction of their 
rates and taxes to pay for it. 

Beyond an engaging revelation of the method by which 
he discerns humour, Mr. G. G. Greenwood adds little new 
in his second letter. ‘The restatement of his position I find 
as astonishing as the original. The doctrine that a “ moral 


right ” for the variation of the use of public money is given 
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by the decision of a majority of the chosen representatives 
of the people (which he quaintly identifies—for what 
reason I know not—with the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number) I am reluctantly compelled again to 
characterise as “ monstrous.” Certainly it is a doctrine of 
Parliamentary infallibility compared to which the dogma 
of Papal infallibility sounds reasonable and sane. Experi- 
ences of the past three years have for me worn greyer this 
touching belief in the inevitable morality of the decisions 
of the “chosen representatives of the people.” But as 
Mr. Greenwood believes this, where is his controversy with 
the present bill? “The chosen representatives of the 
people” have decided by an overwhelming majority that 
the “greatest happiness of the greatest number” will be 
forwarded by the placing of more public funds at the dis- 
posal of the Church schools—which he himself asserts 
are already “ public” and not “private.” This, according 
to his theory, becomes not only legally binding, but morally 
sound. Yet Mr. Greenwood, judged by the vehemence of 
his language, is not happy. 

One last word. The only satisfactory solution which 
I can find to ensure the essential variety in unity is by the 
State subsidy and inspection of schools of varied religions. 
To many this is distasteful. An alternative I would offer, 
though less satisfactory, is equally honest. 

1st. Purchase or rent the Voluntary schools or build 
new schools and withdraw your subsidies from the old. 
But do not start your unified national system with a gigantic 
theft: such a start will not materially aid your subsequent 
“moral teaching ” of the children. 

2nd. Establish in these schools your universal State- 
paid secular system. 

3rd. Apportion time and place in these schools for 
each religion at i/s own expense to teach the children of 
its own adherents. But do not teach at the ratepayers’ (or 
taxpayers’) expense a religion unacceptable to many 
citizens and label it “undenominational.” This third 
suggestion has been adopted in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
interesting vacation school. As Mr. Sydney Buxton said, 
she has here “so!ved the religious difficulty.” The results 
are not uninstructive. Of 750 forms sent to parents only 
218 applied for religious instruction of their children— 
179 desiring “Church of England” teaching and 39 Non- 
conformist. Such a demonstration of surrounding mass of 
indifference (typical, I believe, of the condition of the big 
cities) should surely induce the Churches to pause and 
consider for a moment if there be not a nobler and more 
imperative demand for their energies than the stormful 
efforts of mutual destruction —Yours, &c., 


CHARLEs F. G. MASTERMAN. 
Mullingar, August 26. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Sir,—Mr. Aldis’s observations about Egypt and the 
Transvaal are not remarkable for their relevancy, while his 
statements about the impossibility of practically realising 
the economic value of New Zealand land are not borne 
out by the facts. The Land Tax which was passed by 
Mr. Ballance’s Ministry has transferred to the public 
purse a considerable portion of this so-called fictitious 
asset. In the financial year ending March 31, 1go1, this 
source of revenue yielded the sum of £294,584. ‘The total 
amount of money raised by taxation in this period was 
£3,042,890, so that the Land Tax contributed about 10 
per cent. of the whole. The public income of the United 
Kingdom for 1900-1 was £130,384,684. If the Land Tax 
had been levied at the same rate in this country as in New 
Zealand it would have produced more than £13,000,000. 
The actual sum received was less than£800,000. These 
figures lend force to the point I have insisted on in all my 
letters to you. New Zealand has strayed from the right 
path by the adoption of Protection. For this she deserves 
censure. She has, however, attacked the evil of land 
monopoly in a manner which we would do well to imitate, 


and it might be better if we were to set our own house in 
order before we condemp her for her financial] heresies. 

Your correspondent can hardly accuse me of an undue 
admiration for Mr. Seddon. My first letter contained an 
emphatic condemnation of his views on political economy. 
As a Free Trader, I, naturally, look upon Protection as a 
hateful and mischievous policy, to be opposed at all times 
and at any cost, but, because I am a believer in the 
doctrines of Richard Cobden, I also wish to see the land 
monopolist compelled to pay for the privileges he enjoys. 
This is what has happened in New Zealand and New 
South Wales. Why cannot the Radical Party achieve the 
same result in this country? The people are ready to 
support us if we come before them with a programme of 
genuine reform. The Taxation of Land Values has been 
endorsed at every meeting of the Liberal Federation for 
the last ten years, while the Trades’ Union Congress has 
declared in its favour by an overwhelming majority. Every- 
thing is in readiness for the campaign. Mr. Aldis says he 
is an opponent of land monopoly. I ask him to help us 
in forcing our leaders’ hands on this question. They have 
sat too long on the fence. Their followers must demand 
that they be up and doing if they do not wish to see the 
work of past generations destroyed. Free Trade is 
threatened. Let us reply by a counter-attack. Let us 
carry the war into the enemy’s camp by assailing the privi- 
leges of the land monopolist.—Yours, &c., 

A. W. DaKERs. 
33, Meldon-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PRIMROSE AND DARWINISM. 


Srmr,—When I read Mr. Ashton Hilliers’s review of 
“ The Primrose and Darwinism,” I could not help thinking 
that he was treating ~ Field Naturalist” somewhat un- 
fairly. May I point out some of the details on which 
this opinion is based? The reviewer says “we absolutely 
deny that bees are scarcely seen abroad (p. 108) between 
August 14 and November 14.” What the author of the book 
actually says is that bees are scarcely to be seen abroad 
during the last eight weeks of this period, namely, from 
September 14, or thereabouts, to November 14. Again, 
it is not “Field Naturalist” who says that clover seed is 
grown in the western district of Victoria, although no 
humble-bees have ever been introduced into that colony. 
He quotes Mr. Syme as having made it in his “ Modifica- 
tion of Organisms” at page 112. And in support of his 
contention that bees are not necessary for the fertilisation 
of clover he quotes Darwin as follows: “In plants where 
the nectar is thus stolen from the outside, there can be 
no cross-fertilisation. I have seen whole fields of red 
clover which had every flower perforated.” (Cross and 
Self-Fertilisation, pp. 428, 429.) 

There is a plain controversy between Darwin and “ A 
Field Naturalist,” which Mr. Hilliers treats as airily as 
though his equipment were of the same light order as that 
with which he endows “ Field Naturalist.” Says Darwin: 
“The cowslip is habitually visited during the day by the 
larger insects, and at night by moths.” In support of this 
Darwin cites the capture in the act, presumably one speci- 
men, of cucullia verbasci (moth). “Field Naturalist” 
says that he has passed through acres and acres of cow- 
slips and not seen a single humble-bee, butterfly, or moth 
visiting the blossoms. Which way does Mr. Ashton 
Hilliers’ experience point? He says not. For my part, 
I believe that humble-bees never visit the cowslip, and that 
only one rather uncommon solitary bee visits the primrose. 
It may be that others who have watched also think this. 
It may be that some of your readers can vouch to the con- 
trary. Hoping that we may to some extent get this matter 
and others cleared up, I send these few lines of protest 
against the practice of sheltering behind Darwin when such 
questions crop up instead of deciding them on our own 
experience.—Yours, &c., 

G. G. DESMOND, 

4, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


S1ir,—I thank Mr. Rowntree for his letter. I believe 
that in a very few more overs Mr. Balfour's Government 
will be out leg before wicket. They are digging their own 
grave and writing their own epitaph. 

I have been canvassing for Mr. Beaumont Morice 
at Sevenoaks. If we had had another week I think we 
should have wiped out the last goo of Mr. Foster’s majority. 
How hard up must Mr. Balfour be for seat retaining col- 
leagues! Mr. Forster put out a poster on Tuesday, that 
the new Bread Tax was paid by the foreigner. We 
Liberals at Sevenoaks would like to find that American and 
have him stuffed and preserved in the Maidstone Museum. 
If he pays a part of the cost of the South African war, 
why not, we asked, raise protective taxes still higher and 
get the whole cost of that evitable war paid by foreigners ? 

The Whigs must come in some time, then 1-3 will be 
changed to 3-3, and something else may go by the board 
besides children’s masses. 

I believe that the capitalisation of tithes and their 
devotion to new grammar schools would be a pecuniary 
gain to the clergy and a spiritual gain to the laity of our 
national Church. Many scholarly clergymen, in small 
rural parishes, will be glad to break the torpor of their 
lives by teaching Latin, Greek, and mathematics. If the 
rich laity of our Church cannot provide a central sustenta- 
tion fund as liberal as that of the U. F. Church of Scot- 
land, is our Church a spiritual force worth preserving >— 
Yours, &c., 

T. WILson. 


‘ 


THE COLONIES AND HOME RULE. 


A CORRESPONDENT draws our attention to a letter from 
Mr. Kingston, Federal Minister for Trade and Customs in 
the Australian Government, published in the Catholic Press 
of Sydney, which is an interesting comment on the Im- 
perialist argument that colonial sentiment is hostile to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Liberalism. Our own view is that the 
colonies should look after their own concerns, and leave 
the Mother Country to look after hers, but it is rather odd 
that those newspapers and politicians that are constantly 
threatening the opponents of the war with the displeasure 
of the colonies stubbornly ignore the colonial demonstra- 
tion in favour of Home Rule: 


Department of Trade and Customs, 
Commonwealth of Australia, Melbourne, 
My dear O’Connor,— July 5, 1902. 

Will you kindly apologise for my absence from Monday’s 
meeting ? I cannot possibly leave Melbourne just now. 

But I am as ever heart and soul with Home Rule for 
Ireland. May the day of its accomplishment be with us soon, 
and in that full sense in which we in Australia enjoy the 
glorious privilege of managing our own affairs. How often 
have Irishmen here in Australia demonstrated as they have at 
home and elsewhere their splendid capacity for public affairs? 
How can I forget this when I think of you, and also of Irish 
colleagues in State Governments, and of my own good Irish 
father. How long, then, are Irishmen to be denied in respect 
to their own beloved: native land the opportunities of guiding 
her destinies, which the people of our States possess? But let 
all take heart. It is not long since the Imperial House of 
Commons passed a measure of Home Rule. True it is that 
that measure was wrecked elsewhere, and that Gladstone no 
longer lives, save in the grateful memories of nations. But 
right and justice remain, and it is in these that the hopes and 
claims of the Irish people for a higher sphere in Irish national 
life are based—and hopes and claims so based cannot be 
eternally doomed to disappointment and denial. A great cause 
is seldom won without a corresponding struggle, so -I welcome 
the efforts which are being made to strengthen the hands of our 
brethren on the other side of the world. Let us constitutionally 
agitate and organise to extend to others the blessings of Home 
Rule, which we ourselves possess. How gloriously then must 
Ireland realise her poet’s description of the day— 

“When safe built on bosoms true 
The throne was but the centre 
Around which love a circle drew 

That treason dare not enter.” 

I will say no more, but that I wish the meeting every 
success, and there is nothing within my humble power which [ 
would not gladly do to advance the cause of Home Rule for 
Treland.—Yours faithfully, C. C. KINGsTon. 
The Hon. Richard O’Connor. 


(P.S.—Use this letter as you please.) 


REVIEWS. 


TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. 


TIBERIUS THE TyRANT. By J. C. Tarver. 
Constable. 15s. net. 


London: Archibald 


Mr. TaRVER is nothing if not an amateur, and his book 
possesses both the merits and the shortcomings of good 
amateur work. He writes with considerable literary skill ; he 
is genuinely interested in his subject, and the modernity of 
his treatment, if it is sometimes excessive, will attract 
readers who might be repelled by a more scientific method. 
He has carefully read his Tacitus, and apparently other 
ancient authorities also, though the thoroughly Tacitean 
paucity of his references to the latter makes it difficult to 
follow him here. It must also be said in his favour that 
he has evidently tried to place the figure of Tiberius in its 
proper historical setting, and to make intelligible to his 
readers the general situation with which the first three 
Ceesars had to deal. 

But Mr. Tarver has the defects of his qualities. If 
some of his analogies and parallels are just and suggestive, 
others are not. In his anxiety to avoid professional 
pedantry he is often inaccurate ; and he sometimes loses his 
way altogether amid the technicalities of the Roman ad- 
ministrative system. His blunders, moreover, are em- 
phasised by the racy vigour and easy confidence of his 
language. ‘To make Drusus die on the Danube instead of 
upon the Elbe might have passed for a mere slip, but the 
added detail of “a mosquito-haunted swamp ” lends a super- 
fluous picturesqueness to the error. 

Mr. Tarver has a real quarrel to pick with Tacitus, 
yet it is difficult to resist the impression that he has been 
largely, if unconsciously, influenced by Tacitean methods 
in handling his subject. Tacitus himself could not be more 
sparing in giving chapter and verse for his statements, or 
more transparently set on “letting the Whig dogs have the 
worst of it.” More surprising is it to find Mr. Tarver 
guilty of a fault, which he severely and rightly censures in 
the great Roman historian, that of securing a dramatic effect 
at the price of historical accuracy. Any reader of 
Mr. Tarver’s book, unacquainted with the literature of the 
subject, will carry away the idea that no one, before the 
author, has been found bold enough to dispute the truth 
of Tacitus’s portrait of Tiberius, and will no doubt gladly 
pay his tribute of admiration to the bold “ heresiarch,” who 
has ventured to stem the perpetual stream of calumny, 
which has filtered down practically unchecked for nearly 
two thousand years. 

But Mr. Tarver’s isolation is not so complete as he 
imagines, for the task of whitewashing Tiberius has been 
attempted before, and not only in technical treatises. Not 
to speak of the “ decorous doubts ” expressed by Merivale, 
to which Mr. Tarver refers, or of the deliberate judgments 
pronounced by such historians as Mommsen, it is more 
than forty years since Adolf Stahr undertook, to quote his 
own words, to “ revise the verdict passed by the world on a 
ruler whose name has hitherto served in history as the 
equivalent tor all that is worst.” Stahr’s work was fol- 
lowed, a few years later (1870), by L. Freytag’s Tiberius 
und Tacitus, written, like its predecessor, and like Mr. 
Tarver’s volume, for the “general public” rather than for 
scholars. Since then, with increasing knowledge, the recog- 
nition of Tiberius’s merits has become so general that it 
would not be easy to find anyone possessing a sufficient 
acquaintance with the evidence who accepts Tacitus’s 
version. 

The real difficulty, indeed, as our author perceives, 
does not lie in demonstrating that Tiberius was not so black 
as he is painted. So much even Tacitus, with his brush in 


his hand, is occasionally forced to admit. Why, then, was 
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he painted so black ? Does the responsibility rest with 
Tacitus, or with the authorities whom Tacitus followed ? 
The answer is not easy to give. That Tacitus found in 
existence a tradition bitterly hostile to Tiberius is clear 
from his own statements. We may go further, and agree 
with Mr. ‘l'arver, and with most critics, that this tradition 
was put in circulation by a section of Roman society which 
keenly resented both the rule of the Czsars and the im- 
perial ideas with which that rule was associated. The re- 
presentatives and partisans of the great houses were 
naturally hostile to Tiberius as the incarnation of a political 
system under which they had ceased to be the governing 
class. ‘To this political dislike must be added in some 
cases a personal animosity, such as that which, we may 
safely assume, inspired the “ commentaries” of the younger 
Agrippina. Why, then, did Tacitus accept in the main and 
transmit to posterity so palpably prejudiced a story ? Pos- 
sibly, as our author suggests, because he was interested in 
proving how much better Nerva and Trajan were than their 
predecessors, and on this view it is possible also that the 
Tiberius of Tacitus was in reality Domitian, whose vices 
were used to set in clearer relief the virtues of his succes- 
sors. It is, however, equally likely that Tacitus did not 
look beyond the dramatic possibilities of existing tradition, 
and, with a few reservations, devoted himself to producing, 
on these lines, an artistically effective portrait. 

The reader who is eager to learn from Mr. Tarver the 
truth about Tiberius will probably resent the length of the 
introduction. ‘The accession of Tiberius is not reached 
until we are more than half-way through the book. Nor 
does the introduction show the author at his best. His 
main thesis is sound, though not new. ‘The history of the 
first century before Christ does largely turn on the struggle 
between the old city state of Rome, with its select circle 
of governing families, its noisy populace, and its ancient 
civic machinery, on the one haud, and, on the other, the 
urgent needs of an empire which embraced the civilised 
world. ‘The Caesars were identified with what would now 
be called the “imperial idea,” and their rule meant the 
triumph of “ Greater Rome” over the narrower Rome for 
which Cato died. Mr. ‘Tarver also points out with much 
force that moderate men like Cicero were prevented frem 
realising the real issues at stake by a rather pedantic attach- 
ment to outworn forms and phrases, and to the political 
doctrines of Greek thinkers. 

But in working out this thesis Mr. ‘Tarver is occa- 
sionally led into error. His account of the position and 
functions of the Equestrian Order (pp. 14—-99) needs 
rewriting. ‘I'v speak of this Order as forming under the 
Republic “ the permanent civil executive of the provinces,” 
or as being “the channel through which the leading pro- 
vincials passed into the Civil Administration,” is to betray 
a very imperfect acquaintance with the facts. ‘The taxes 
of a province were not all farmed; in two provinces only 
was this the case as regards the direct taxes, and only in 
one of these, the province of Asia, were the direct taxes 
farmed by members of the Equestrian Order. It is, indeed, 
evident throughout that Mr. ‘Tarver has not suffic iently 
studied the Roman administrative system. His explana- 
tion (p. 22) of the term “ province” is partly right and 
partly wrong. ‘The “highest official” in an imperial pro- 
vince was not the procurator but the legate (p. 246). 
Nor was Licinus (p. 224) ever “governor” of Gallia 
Narboneusis. On p. 272 the two meanings of “ vexillarii” 
are confused. It is misleading to say that the “ care of the 
worship of Augustus was assigned to freedmen,” for this 
was not the case with the provincial worship. St. Paul’s 
appeal to Cesar (p. 184) had nothing whatever to do with 
Cesar’s “ tribunician power.” Augsburg (p. 235) was not 
a Roman colony in the lifetime of ‘Tiberius. ‘There is a 
certain amount of haziness in Mr. ‘Tarver’s account of affairs 
on the Rhine frontier. It is scarcely correct to describe 
Varus (p. 239) as Governor of the Southern German 
Marches, or as engaged, on the eve of his defeat, in “ con- 
solidating the Rhine frontier.” Germanicus’s command 
was not merely that of the “army on the lower Rhine” 
(p. 250), but a far wider one. ‘There must, lastly, be some 


confusion behind the statement made on p. 273, that 
“ before the end of the century a former centurion was to be 
Emperor.” 

These mistakes, and others like them, are easily 
corrected, but, as it is, they mar the effect of a really clever 
book, and should be set right in a second edition. To 
appreciate Mr. ‘Tarver the reader should study him at his 
best, when he is dealing with the personalities of the chief 
actors in the history. For these parts of his book I have 
nothing but praise, save only that he takes, I cannot help 
thinking, rather too ‘Tacitean a view of Livia, and hardly 
does justice to the great qualities which made her the 
trusted counsellor of two such men as Augustus and 
Tiberius. 


H. F. PELHAM. 





WHEN UTILITY PLEASES. 


SUME Notes oN Books AND Prinrinc: A Guide for Authors, 
Publishers, and Others. By Charles T. Jacobi. London: 
Charles Whittingham and Co., Chiswick Press. 6s. net. 


‘LMERE is some point in altering the title of Hume’s famous 
essay for the purposes of this notice. Not a few of us, if 
asked “why utility pleases,” would move the previous ques- 
tion, and charge Hume with a je/itio princi pit. Plato's 
identification of the useful and the beautiful is surely one 
of the hardest of his hard sayings, except to the most liberal 
interpreters. At any rate, “a guide for authors, publishers, 
and others” does not give much promise of beauty. But 
it the promise is wanting, the performance makes up for it. 
There is certainly an element of beauty in the virtue of 
humanity ; and to anyone who regards the correcting of 
proofs as the most dismal of duties this side of Styx, the 
kindly helpfulness of Mr. Jacobi’s first chapter may well 
seem to have something pretty about it. 

But there is more positive evidence of beauty to be 
found further on. As soon as one moves among “ Old Style 
Faces” and “ Antique Romans” one need not be a very 
ardent book-lover to be able to predicate beauty of the 
specimens of type submitted to the reader. With margins, 
tuo, beauty again is seen prevailing over utility, though the 
last is sufficiently evident. Nor is it amiss to be provided 
with “a reason for the faith that is in one,” and to hear 
why the eye is better satisfied, in margins as in so many 
other things, with the appearance of equality than with the 
reality. Also, we are reminded that the virtue of margins, 
like other virtues, is to some extent in the mean, and that 
in the Kelmscott Press Mr. William Morris occasionally 
forgot his Aristotle. ‘The chapter on “ Methods of Illus- 
tration” is rather technical for the ignorant, but it is con- 
cerned with many forms of beauty—and a bold claim is 
made for the photographer as artist, individuality, ap- 
parently, asserting itself in the process called “ re-touch- 
ing.” 

There is a very interesting chapter on elementary 
binding, or one should rather say the elements of binding, 
the reader being referred to the reports of the Society of 
Arts, if he means to taste the joys of “full bindings.’ 
‘veryoue will welcome the grave protest against the 
“ wire-sewing ” common in cheap books. ‘The propriety of 
the phrase “ methods of barbarism” could never have been 
questioned had it been applied here. What else can we 
say of a method which “tears the paper and stains the 
itaves ” ? 

Mr. Jacobi deprecates vellum bindings because of their 
soiling so quickly, but is it a heresy, and may we no longer 
believe what used to be an article of faith, that a soiled 
vellum binding, as distinct from parchment, can be washed 
with soap and water ? 
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In the chapter on papers there are some very impor- 
tant and enlightening distinctions between machine-made 
and hand-made papers, and a useful caution against the “ so- 
called art papers,” which make a book much heavier and 
from which there is “a dazzling glare most uncomfortable 
and trying to the eyes.” (A bookseller, looking at a fine 
Froben Pliny, once said to the writer of this notice, “ Ah, 
sir! they did use paper then!!) This chapter is 
a very short one, and with the exception of a moving 
reference to vellum paper, is mainly devoted to 
information. But as if to show on _ such matters 
that there is solace too deep for words, as the Ethiopian 
prince thought there was sorrow too deep for tears, at the 
end of the book there are a number of most eloquent blank 
pages, in which the merely silvern character of speech in 
such matters is convincingly demonstrated. The hand- 
made papers are one and all delicious to feel and beautiful 
to look at; of the machine-made, the most attractive seem 
to be the “ Light Bulking Antique Laid” and the “ Light 
Bulking Antique Wove.” The specimen of “ art paper ” given 
here does not recommend its class, and justifies the caution 
quoted above; there is something uncanny about the 
enamelling. 


It has been already remarked that Mr. Jacobi does 
not confine himself to information, but permits himself 
such extraneous matter as the spirited defence of photo- 
graphic illustrations in chapter iv., but even in the chapter 
on indexes there is a touch of personality and pleasant 
humour. The indexer must take the author seriously, it 
seems, whoever else does not. The passage needs no fur- 
ther comment, but deserves to be quoted in full. “ Entries 
must be made from the contents of whole chapters, sections, 
and paragraphs. for the indexer must give the author 
credit for wanting zo say some special thing in each sub- 
division of his work, and must similarly credit the intellec- 
tual reader with—having once found that particular subject 
dealt with—a desire to refer to it again.” ‘The italics, it 
should be said, are not Mr. Jacobi’s. 


The chapters on publishing and copyright—(Is_ the 
Stationers’ Hall Register, by the way, older than Printing, 
or is 14th century a slip on page 7 ?)—are more strictly 
utilitarian than any of the other chapters; but the first of 
these contains a grim back-seeking suggestion of “The 
Calamities and Quarrels of Authors,” at least in ancient 
days. “Never call oma publisher with a MS.”! (This time 
the italics are due to this kindly Psychagogus of possible 
authors.) 


Utilitarian also is the chapter on “'The Sizes of Books” 
and the Glossary, but the characteristics of the rest of the 
book—the specimens of book-founts and the alphabets— 
may fairly be said to be that truth and beauty which Keats 
tells us is all we need to know. It was a very helpful idea 
of Mr. Jacobi’s to present the book-founts by repeating a 
classical passage of Ruskin in the different types. This 
gives a better standard of comparison than single words cr 
unfamiliar sentences. And, besides this, with the spacing 
of each type in a triple series, and the words counted for 
us, scientific accuracy is secured as well as range of observa- 
tion. ‘The gain of a familiar passage is supplemented by 
other guarantees. It is also in keeping with what has been 
already called the personality of the book that the passage 
selected should be a classical one and so appropriate to the 
subject in hand. 


The last piece of printing in the book—the reproduc- 
tion of the black letter alphabets, Old English, Dutch 
Tudor, and Venetian—is not the least of its attractions. 
There is something about them that we might call spec- 
tacular. 


The dress of these “ Notes on Books and Printing” in 
“this enlarged edition” is as modest and refined as we 
should expect from the matter, and as is demanded by their 
magnanimous subject; for after being made to read Mr. 
Ruskin’s noble words so often we cannot think of applying 
to it a’ + humbler epithet. 


OUR COMMERCIAL INVADERS. 


UNITED STATES AND ITs TRADE. By H. L. Nelson. 
Harper. 


London : 


In his introduction to this volume of the International 
Commerce Series, the editor, Mr. F. W. Hirst, names 
two classes to whose needs the series is particularly 
adapted: business men who require accurate informa- 
tion of the material resources and conditions of foreign 
countries, and teachers in technical schools and col- 
leges. If the word which is so much upon the lips of 
our public men, “ efficiency,” is to be translated into verit- 
able fact in the world of business, “a commercial educa- 
tion” must henceforth mean something very different from 
the smattering of bookkeeping, arithmetic, and elementary 
French and German which has hitherto usurped the name. 
Compact, well-ordered, and reliable information respecting 
other parts of the industrial world must belong to the com- 
mon intellectual stock of the alert man of business who 
alone will hold his own in the strain of the world-competi- 
tion which is beginning. ‘This series is well adapted to 
supply this new demand, and the present volume is of par- 
ticular importance. Ignorance breeds panic, and one of 
our latest panics has arisen from the repeated suggestion 
that the United States is our great commercial enemy, 
destined to destroy our commerce, steal our ships, and ruin 
our home manufactures by “dumping” her surplus goods 
at cut-throat prices on our shores. The scare of this 
“ American invasion” is not wholly unprofitable if it stimu- 
lates our business classes to bestir themselves, but it is 
best to see every danger in its true proportions and with its 
compensations. Now, the statistics furnished by Mr. Nel- 
son contain indisputable proof of the rapid advance of 
America in general industrial prosperity during the last 
decade, and particularly in the growth of her export trade. 
But even this latter is by no means so “ phenomenal ” in its 
advance, or so regular, as some would have us believe. 
Last year’s figures show a decided check in the manufac- 
turing exports, whose increase during recent years seemed 
to indicate that the United States might in another decade 
reach the level of Great Britain. An interesting passage 
in Chapter IV. serves to remind us that whereas many 
Englishmen bewail constantly the excess of our import 
over our export values, as many Americans are alarmed 
and mystified over the reverse process which is so marked 
a movement in their commerce. Mr. Nelson tells us that, 
during the last ten years, while the United States has sold° 
goods to a total value of $3,250,000,000 in excess of its 
purchases, it has only received in gold $8,749,594 of this 
excess. ‘The mystery he tersely dispels by reminding 
readers of the immense debts America still owes to foreign 
investors, the large sums spent by Americans travelling 
abroad, and the tendency to over-value exports and under- 
value imports for the purpose of securing a reduction in 
Custom duties. 

The plain fact which underlies the evidences of 
American prosperity, as evinced in her growing foreign 
trade, is the inability of any modern industrial nation to 
keep to herself the full gain of her development, the neces- 
sity of admitting other nations to a large share of that pro- 
sperity. How strong is the commercial bond between 
Great Britain and the United States is illustrated not only 
by the tables of export trade, but by the figures which show 
that Great Britain sends to the United States far more than 
one-third of her total imports received from Europe, and 
as much as the joint imports from France and Germany, 
the next largest export countries. In 1900, out of a total 
of $440,558,000 imports from Europe, Great Britain sup- 
plied $159,582,000. 

The chapter on exports bears out the general belief 
in the superiority of American machinery ; iron and steel 
are to the fore, and “a large trade has also grown up in 
American electrical and metal working machinery, printing 
presses, pumps, and locomotives; also in typewriters, in 
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nails and wire” (p. 75). | Agricultural implements, railway 
cars, and all sorts of leather goods rank among the most 
progressive export trades. One defect I note in this depart- 
ment of the book, the absence of a general table of 
countries receiving American exports. 

There is much valuable information in other matters. 
We learn from irrefutable evidence that town population is 
increasing far faster than rural population, and that even 
new States like Nebraska and Kansas, which are distinc- 
tively agricultural, are stagnant in population, while mining 
States like Idaho and Montana show a growth of 82.7 per 
cent. and 70.3 per cent. for the decennium. Certain 
ominous figures in a table of national expenditure (p. 17) 
tell of the new growth of militarism in America, while from 
the opening chapter we learn the important change which 
is taking place in the character of immigration, Austro- 
Hungary, on its non-Teutonic side, Italy, and Russia 
taking the place of prominence formerly held by Great 
Britain and Germany as feeders of the great Republic of 
the West. Though much of the detail of the import and 
export tables which occupy half the book is only suitable 
for commercial purposes, the ordinary British visitor to 
America will find this volume a highly serviceable addition 
to his stock of guide books. 

J. A. H. 





ART AND SCIENCE. 


. 
INTRODUCTION A L’ ETUDE DE LA FIGURE HUMAINE. 


By Dr. Paul 
Richer. 


Paris: Gaultier, Magnier et Cie. 


In the present volume the author of Z’Art et la Médecine 
has evolved a powerful and more general plea for the union 
of Art and Science. That union would appear to be a 
cause which Dr. Richer, in his character of savant and man 
of letters, has made peculiarly his own, for a certain pas- 
sionate earnestness, exceeding mere exuberance, runs 
through these pages, and his concluding plea for the 
morality of science is almost emotional. Only one failing 
can be urged against this work; it is that it contains too 
many ideas. Well arranged as these are, they crowd upon 
one in rather too rapid succession, the subject and stand- 
point change in the twinkling of an eye, the enthusiastic 
savant gives place to the genuine artist and vice versd, the 
ramifications of his theme strike one as being a little too 
hopelessly unending. Yet his foundations are solid enough, 
and their superstructure, over-ornate as it may be with de- 
tail, amazes by its ingenuity. The first purpose of the 
work is the bringing together of the scientist and the artist, 
and this is accomplished by a short examination of the 
psychology of both. We need cite only one main point of 
contact between the two, that is urged upon the reader. 
The scientist is accused of working entirely by rule of 
thumb. But, to succeed, he must possess a certain faculty 
of intuition, divination, and imagination; what transforms 
vulgar facts into great discoveries but the creative faculty 
that belongs to genius ? There is a science that creates 
as well as a science ready made, and the latter can only be 
compared to the kind of art that contents itself with copying 
old masters. Instances of the scientific and artistic facul- 
ties occurring in one personality may be taken from history. 
Leonardo da Vinci is the most striking example ; it is also 
a fact that Pasteur at the age of sixteen thought of being a 
painter, whilst Charcot had artistic leanings. 

The author also has a secondary purpose, which the 
title of his work might lead one to suppose the primary 
one. He desires to urge upon the artist the study of mor- 
phology. That of anatomy is useful and even necessary, 
but anatomy is less important than morphology, because it 
is only the science, so to speak, of the collective body, whilst 
the other relates to individuals. Morphology, then, is the 


science that helps the artist most effectually in his study 
of natural forms. Next comes the question, what should 
be the artist’s ultimate ambition ? “La vie, la réalité, voila 
la vraie fin de l’art” ; if the artist could create a living man 
he would do so! Lacking this power he must interpret 
Nature to the best of his ability by incessantly probing her 
mysteries of form, movement, and light. Let him not seek 
to improve her ; Ingres was angry at being complimented on 
his “idealisation” of the CEdipus. We pause to consider 
the meaning of idealisation. Paradoxically the ideal in art 
is the real—in Nature. The Greek sculptors were famous 
idealists, because they were also the most truthful realists ; 
in addition, they were accomplished, though unconscious, 
morphologists. ‘They perceived more clearly than we do, 
being less bound by the prejudices and conventions of ages, 
though, lacking science, they could not justify their visual 
impression. However, the main point is that their ideal 
was attained not by any superhuman afflatus but by the 
faithful study of Nature and hard work. We, on the con- 
trary, have less power of direct observation but greater 
means, owing to morphology, of rectifying truth. Thus 
does Dr. Richer lead us gently back to the main track. 

We cannot of necessity follow him through his many 
divergencies with a purpose, but we would especially com- 
mend the chapter entitled “Les proportions du corps 
humain ” as well worth study. In this he traces very clearly 
and succinctly the origin of the canon artistique amongst the 
ancient Egyptians, and shows how the unit of measurement 
and the proportions differed in several artistic reasonings ; 
how out of these varying theories the later anthropologist 
has evolved definite laws of proportion, and how the latter- 
day artist is to make practical use of the figures of Quebelet, 
Gould and Baxter, and M. Bertillon. Dr. Richer’s own 
recipe is a statue so modelled that both the artistic and the 
scientific canons are incorporated; his description, how- 
ever, of such a statue is not quite clear, and we feel this to 
be one of the few passages capable of illumination by a 
pictorial illustration. In the midst of a series of general- 
ities concerning the body in movement he warns the artist 
not to confine himself to the studio model, whose pose, in- 
tended to be realistic, is often affected and unnatural. 
Then, as if ashamed of having dwelt too long on scientific 
matters, he abruptly hastens to prove the reality’ of the 
artistic personality, plunging therefrom into a discussion on 
the problem of the beautiful, in the course of which he 
criticises Baumgarten’s definition, “La beauté est 
le parfait pergu par les sens,” as insufficient, because the 
perfect is only a part, though a good part, of the beautiful. 
“Le parfait provoque l’admiration ; le beau, dans les plus 
hautes formes, provoque l’amour.” 

Dr. Richer deals no less eloquently with instantaneous 
photography as an aid to the artist. Photography teaches 
him to look closely and correctly at Nature by revealing the 
unsuspected to his eyes. The camera can record the gait 
of man and beast in many movements too quick for the 
eye to appreciate ; all the records are not artistic, but it is 
for the artist to select those that are so, and by this very 
act of selection he reasserts his independence of mere 
mechanism. ‘The author is not the first to affirm his belief 
in photography as an instrument for artistic good or to com- 
bat the idea that its use is a menace to artistic progress. 
But he goes a step further than most in claiming that the 
invention has settled at least one artistic question of the 
past. He asserts, in fine, that in the representation of 
certain movements photography is the vindication of certain 
Greek statues. ‘The Greeks, however, stood alone ; science 
has for the most part failed to confirm the results of 
artistic observation, as we see them in Renaissance and other 
art. For instance, the running figures in the Tuileries can 
be criticised. They represent the lightness and rapidity of 
the bird rather than the action of a man. And this phe- 
nomenon is explained with customary clear insight. The 
artist of the past mixed up the two movements in his quest 
of grace. At the same time, in the masterpieces of the 
Renaissance, where angels walk rather than fly, and mortals 
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fly rather than walk, the suggestion, if not the truth, of 
movement demands one’s respect. 

The Englishman’s art is emphatically that of landscape 
as the Frenchman’s is that of the human form. On this 
account it is, perhaps, too much to hope that this volume will 
be welcomed with the same heartiness here as across the 
Channel, but it should be read nevertheless for its intrinsic 
truth and its fearless reasoning. Not the least of the claims 
that its author has upon our gratitude is the fact that with 
regard to the future of art he shows a healthy and quite 
exceptional optimism. Art already tends to become more 
scientific, and Dr. Richer would have it more so. He re- 
minds us that Keats drank to the confusion of Newton be- 
cause that sage destroyed Heaven’s poetry by reducing it to 
a prism; nevertheless, science gives the matter that art 
makes live, and the progress of the one involves the oppor- 
tunity of the other. 

F. J. M. 





LOGIC DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


DEvuCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. By Carveth Read, M.A. 
London: Grant Richards. 


Locic 


Ir is nut often that a writer of a treatise on a serious sub- 
ject, not helped by any contemporary or accidental interest 
therein, finds himself writing the preface to the second 
edition in less than four years after the publication of the 
first. Mr. Read says that he has made few but verbal 
alterations ; as for the rest he says: 

“Some of these improvements are due to the advice of 
friendly reviewers, a few of them also to the comments of 
reviewers who were friends in disguise; others were pri- 
vately suggested to me by Prof. Sully, and the rest by my 
own conscience.” 

The “friends in disguise” must have been critics of the 
conceptualist school, for Mr. Read ranges himself with 
“Mill, Bain, and Venn,” the “ materialist” logicians, 
carefully explaining that materialism in logic is not to be 
confounded “with the ontological doctrine that nothing 
e ists but matter,” certainly not held by these philosophers, 
vuom he claims as “ idealists.” We doubt whether Mr. 
Read has done sufficient justice to the writers to whom one 
would go for “contemporary opinion on logic,” con- 
spicuously Messrs. Bradley and bosanquet ; he implies that 
their works are not among those laid under contribution in 
his book, and his phrase just quoted is hardly an adequate 
description of the achievements of men who may claim to 
have advanced logic. 

Thus one cannot well ignore Bradley’s examination 
of the four methods of inductive logic, or discuss them as 
if they performed the precise function assigned to them 
ia Mill; and there are not wanting signs that he has been 
influenced by such criticisms, but he follows very faith- 
fully Mill’s “canons” of the methods. By treating these 
famous methods as vested interests, we do perhaps but 
retard the march of logic, and perhaps it would be better 
to examine the principles underlying them. It is no good, 
however, seeming to complain of Mr. Read’s method, when 
he has made it clear from the outset that he was going to 
avoid the “ philosophy of logic,” and adhere, on the induc- 
tive side especially, to exposition of the methodology of 
the sciences ; and perhaps Aristotle would have approved 
such a way. Moreover, he does attach the inductive 
methods to the central notion of causation in a marked 
manner. Further, it is only fair to admit that he does 
not, in dealing with the syllogism, refer to Mill’s exposure 
of its defects, and only uses it in his transition to induc- 
tion, where it comes quite appropriately. Certainly Mr. 
Read has a wonderful store of happy illustrations, and in 
the interval since Mill wrote, much attention has been 
given to social phenomena, so that the writer of to-day is 
better equipped for discussing the historical method so far 
as data are concerned. 


It must occur to most people that treatises on logic 
would be more intelligible to the lay mind if their writers 
were not so preoccupied with the procedure of the sciences 
and paid more attention to the methods of thought as used 
for the common business of everyday life. It is one of 
the merits of Mr. Read’s book that he always keeps his eye 
on practice, and his chapter on fallacies is particularly 
determined by such considerations. As he confesses, fal- 
lacies in real life do nut show themselves in the abstract 
manner in which they are exposed in books on logic, but 
require to be detached from the surrounding matter in 
which they are embedded : 


“It must also be acknowledged that genuine wild 
fallacies, roaming the jungle of controversy, are not so 
easily detected or evaded as specimens seem to be when 
exhibited in a Logician’s collection; where one surveys them 
without fear, like a child at a menagerie. ‘To assume the 
succinct mode of statement that is most convenient for 
refutation is not the natural habit of these things. But to 
give reality to his account of fallacies an author needs a 
large space, that he may quote no inconsiderable part of 
literature, ancient and modern.” 


This passage, too, gives a good idea of the liveliness 
and humour of Mr. Read’s style. Perhaps it is a tribute 
to the recent influence of psychology that Mr. Read lays 
rather more stress than is usual on the fallacies of observa- 
tion : 

“ Everyone knows what it is to mistake a stranger for a 
friend, a leaf for a sparrow, one word for another. The 
wonder is that we are not oftener wrong, considering how 
small a part sensation has in perception and how much of 
every object observed is supplied by a sort of automatic 
judgment. You see something brown, which your percep- 
tive mechanism classes with the appearance of a cow at a 
distance; and instantly all the other properties of a cow 
are supplied from the resources of former experience; but 
on getting nearer, it turns out to be a log of wood.” 


There seems to be a faint echo of a well-known chapter 
in the Posterior Analytics in this passage : 


“It has been said that an important part 
of an inductive inquirer’s equipment consists in 
knowing what to observe. The study of any science 


doubtless educates this power by showing us what observa- 
tions have been effective in similar cases: but something 
depends upon genius. Observation is generally guided by 
hypotheses; he makes the right observations who can frame 
the right hypotheses: whilst another overlooks things, or 
sees them all awry, because he is confused and perverted 
by wishes, prejudices, or other false preconceptions; and 
still another gropes about blindly, noting this and docket- 
ing that to no purpose, because he has no hypothesis, or 
one so vague and ill-conceived that it sheds no light upon 
his path.” 

An instance of Mr. Read’s readiness to assimilate 
modern thought occurs in his chapter on “ Division and 
Classification,” wherein he remarks that— 

““Darwin’s doctrine of the origin of species modifies the 
conception of natural classification in several ways; he 
thus sums up the matter: ‘. . . . We must under- 
stand the resemblance upon which classification is based 
to include resemblance of causation, that is, the fact 
itself of descent from common ancestors. In the case of 
organic beings, all other rules of classification are subor- 
dinate to one: trace the genealogy of every form.” 

Mr. Read’s most original contribution is perhaps to 
be found in his chapter entitled “Laws Classified; ex- 
planation ; co-existence; analogy”; but throughout his 
method is his own, and for pages the reader is almost 
persuaded that certain questions of interest to modern 
thought are not brought in for the purpose of illustration, 
but that they are the chief interest, and their usefulness 
for the purpose immediately in hand is an effect, not an 
end. Generally he is not among the sceptical writers on 
logic, but assumes that certain processes of thought justify 
themselves by continuing to exist, and leave an impression 
that they could not well be dispensed with. Finally, the pre- 
sent reviewer may claim that he is in an unusually good posi- 
tion to recommend the work, because he has used it and 
found it useful—and this is a test to which books reviewed 
are not commonly brought. 


H. M. C. 
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THE IMPRESSIONIST SOLDIER. 


THE MECHANISM OF War. By “ Linesman.” 
wood and Sons. 3s. 6d. 


Ir used to be said that the Union Army, in the American 
Civil War, was the best educated force that ever took the 
field; that every soldier carried writing materials in his 
knapsack. That, perhaps, was as much an exaggeration 
as the dictum of Von Moltke, who said that both sides in 
the struggle were simply “armed mobs.” It was stated, 
too, probably with as much accuracy, that in the late war 
between Turkey and Greece every Greek soldier carried a 
military map, and laid down the course of the next day’s 
operations to his own satisfaction over the nightly camp- 
fire. Neither the Greek nor the Union armies profited 
much by this high standard of intelligence among the rank 
and file, and it does, indeed, seem obvious that a science 
which thinks in masses of men, and depends upon their 
consenting to be treated as lumps of matter, is not likely 
to do well with a highly-educated force ; just as the states- 
manship which thinks in continents is likely to lose prestige 
when the people living on the continents begin to take 
interest in its proceedings. 

If the volume now under review should meet the eye 
of any responsible commander who went through the South 
African war, he will probably congratulate himself on the 
fortunate fact that people of the calibre of “ Linesman ” 
were few and far between among the troops engaged. The 
kind of men who are wanted for that “ machine ” which he 
describes for us so well are the strong young fellows with 
simple, sanguine faces, who are pouring back into these 
islands now. The necessary man, in short, is the man who 
could not, and would not, say of himself that there was 
“no more proper study for empire-building mankind ; none, 
at any rate, whose total neglect would be as disastrous as 
its partial neglect has been expensive.” It is part of 
stupidity not to care at all if you are being killed to further 
the possibly erroneous plans of some general or statesmen ; 
not, indeed, to realise it. But an army of “ Linesmen” 
would be an uncertain tool; brave as so many lions, pro- 
bably, when they understood their object and approved of 
the scheme of which it was a part; brave still, but heavy- 
hearted and without dash, when every man was thinking 
“the fool has made a mess of it again; can he possibly 
avoid asmash-up?” There are few coherent or intelligible 
accounts of any great deed of military gallantry. The 
Light Brigade, as a whole, was probably by no means clear 
that “someone had blundered.” For the satisfactory 
waging of war, officers ought to have brains and men ought 
not; as this book, like all other books on the subject, 
shows. “Linesman” strongly disagrees with this view, 
however ; he wants the soldier taught "the whole art of 
fighting.” One can only reiterate the other opinion, and 
say that when our men all “think of the task they are at, 
of its importance, of its purpose,” then, unless they and 
their leaders all happen to agree, the German military 
machine, which this author so much despises, would have 
a greater military value. 

“Linesman ” gives us here, as he has done elsewhere, 
an account of the British soldier that must fill his country- 
men with pride. 

We have heard it all a thousand times already, but it 
is always good to read it again in new words. He tells us 
of the officers, the generals, the horses; he tells of the 
spadework, and is particularly well worth reading on the 
artillery. He tells of the Staff, apologises for it, and sug- 
gests improvements. Lastly, he tells of Death, which he 
does not, as so many writers on the war do, regard as an 
unimportant part of the general question. 

The pseudonym of this author inevitably recalls the 
expression “ liner,” in common use in the journalistic world, 
and denoting one whose interest it is to spin out what he has 
to say to the utmost possible length. “ Linesman,” in fact, 
is sometimes rather tedious. But he has something to say, 
after all, and it is safer to have the measure running over 
than not quite full. And “Linesman” will insist on watch- 


London: Black- 


ing his prose style with an intently loving eye. He places 
it on record that he once made some remarks to a Chicago 
war-correspondent, beginning with the words, “’Twas no 
defeat.” There is no excuse for saying or writing “’twas ” 
in these times; or for introducing the word “ sleazy” into 
a sentence otherwise English and serious. But if one can 
get along with the style of “Linesman,” to which many 
others of the same school may have inured one, he is in- 
teresting to read. 


E. C. 





A NEW ESSAYIST. 


Hor# SOLITARIA. 


By Edward Thomas. 
worth and Co. 


London: Duck- 


Tus little volume would, like much contemporary verse, 
have won its author a lasting reputation in the early part of 
the last century. But, in our time, not only are our appe- 
tites jaded, but our mood is out of harmony both with the 
spirit and the manner of leisure. The most, therefore, that 
we can hope for this book is that it will fall into the right 
hands, and will be appreciated by the few who have or make 
time to care for the subtler aspects of Nature, and to relish 
the mellow scents of old books. 

For Mr. Thomas, with all his ample humour and real 
humanity, is at heart a recluse, and his work is typically 
Celtic in that it often startles an English reader by its essen- 
tial aloofness from mundane realities, and by making him 
feel that the writer lives in quite another world—a world of 
ecstatic perception and beatific vision. ‘Take this passage 
as a random instance: 


‘Then we passed into the little chapel of the castle, still 
a holy place, where a furze bush flowered, and the ancient 
turf lay innocent of the footprints, even of wind. > 
Our entering footsteps and voices sounded almost unreal. 
We were the ghosts. Antiquity—the echo, the shadow—was 
the one thing real. In a short time the ruins were lit by 
that weird light ‘sent from beyond the skies,’ just after 
sunset, when far off things are dim, but near things are 
strangely near. Those who walked there took deep draughts 
of eternity. 


Securos latices et longa oblivia potant.” 


The concluding quotation also illustrates the author's 
unfashionable and scholarly familiarity with classical litera- 
ture. ‘The reader will easily detect the youth of the writer 
—the self-consciousness behind the elaborate finish of the 
style, and the existence of many models for its formation. 
The two best essays—on “ Epitaphs” and on “ Inns and 
Books ”—are unmistakably and delightfully Elian. “ Exiles 
at Play” has a strong flavour of Pater, and the “ Passing of 
Pan” reads almost like a translation of De Guérin. Mr. 
Thomas’s individuality comes out most in the concluding 
essays, “On the Evenlode” and “Isoud with the White 
Hands.” ‘The following is a specimen of his best writing : 





“The Welsh hills rose all around, their flanks vaster 
than the sky and pricked, as it were, by cottage lights. 
Now and then the lightning snapped a fiery finger. At 
length enormous ridgy clouds moved along and encamped 
on the summits of the range, and in the flashes they seemed 
to be castles that extended their towers, like imprecating 
arms to heaven. The moon sailed up, and, no stronger 
than if she breathed into the night, a wind puffed amid a 
lane of popiars with a liquid whisper. 


It will be seen that Mr. Thomas has a descriptive gift 
rare among Englishmen, combined with a regard for dignity 
and distinction of style which nowadays is still rarer. These 
qualities give him a manner of his own, and we may hope 
some day to see this promise realised in great achievement ; 
but he should again read his “ Ars Poetica,” 
think more of what he wants to say, 
now of how to say it. 


and learn to 
though not less than 


PoLLux. 
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FICTION. 


THE SEA Lapy. By H. G. Wells. London: Methuen. 6s. 


HicuH Poticy. 


By C. F. Keary. 
6s. 


London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. WELLS’s new novel seems clearly intended for holiday 
reading, especially by those who are making their annual 
visit to the sea-side. Of these it will appeal most strongly 
to those staying at Folkestone and Sandgate, since it is at 
the latter place, as Mr. Wells describes in that elaborately 
circumstantial manner that makes him the true literary de- 
scendant of Swift, that the being with whom the book is 
concerned first makes her appearance. Such readers can- 
not fail to find the book entertaining if only by reason of 
its local touches ; even such people as are represented by 
the Buntings of the story will have their curiosity piqued, 
and be suitably shocked, amazed, and puzzled by 7'he Sea 
Lady. 

Perhaps it will not only be the Buntings that the story 
will puzzle. It is certainly difficult to make out its intention 
—for even “a tissue of moonshine” requires some sort of 
consistency in its general spirit. It is not a vehicle for 
satire like The Wonderful Visit, nor a wholly humorous 
absurdity like The Invisible Man, yet it is to the branch of 
Mr. Wells’s work best represented by these two books that 
The Sea Lady belongs. The story has two distinct parts. 
The first part is written by Mr. Wells in that vein of 
sportive satire which he generally works so effectively, 
the humour a little obvious, perhaps, but quite welcome for 
holiday reading. We give a specimen of it—the engage- 
ment of the discreet maid engaged to attend on the mer- 
maid after she had been received into the bosom of the 
Bunting family : 


& 

“ “Mrs. Bunting had been a little nervous when it came to 
the point. It was Mrs. Bunting, of course, who engaged 
her, because the Sea Lady was so entirely without experi- 
ence. But, certainly, Mrs. Bunting’s nervousness was 
thrown away. 

“You understand,’ said Mrs. Bunting, taking a plunge 
at it, ‘that—that she is an invalid.’ 

“*T didn’t, mem,’ replied Parker, respectfully, and evi- 
dently quite willing to understand anything as part of her 
duty in this world. 

“*In fact,’ said Mrs. Bunting, rubbing the edge of the 
tablecloth daintily with her gloved finger, and watching the 
operation with interest, ‘as a matter of fact, she has a 
mermaid’s tail.’ 

““*Mermaid’s tail! 
all ?’ 

*“*Oh dear, no, it involves mo inconvenience—nothing. 
Except—you understand, there is a need of—discretion.’ 

““* Of course, mem,’ said Parker, as who should say, 
‘ There always is.’ 

*** We particularly don’t want the servants——’ 

“©The lower servants—no, mem.’ 

**You understand ?’ and Mrs. Bunting looked up again 
and regarded Parker calmly. 

““* Precisely, mem!’ said Parker, with a face unmoved, 
and so they came to the question of terms. 

**Tt all passed off most satisfactorily,’ said Mrs. Bunt- 
ing, taking a deep breath at the mere memory of that 


moment. And it is clear that Parker was quite of her 
opinion.” 


Indeed, mem! And is it painful at 


But the latter part of the book is a very different matter. 
It might almost have been written by Mr. Henry James 
rather than by Mr. H. G. Wells. Here we have an attempt 
to describe from many different points of view what exactly 
was the fascination which the Sea Lady had for Chatteris ; 
what she represented for him that he could not find in 
the fiancée, who modelled herself on Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Marcella. It is all well enough done, except that 
Chatteris is a vague and unconvincing character (there is 
wisely no attempt to show what fascination Ae had for the 


Sea Lady), and we are kept interested to the last, but it is 
in such a different way to the rest of the book that it pro- 
duces even more bewilderment than is justified in the sub- 
title, “ A Tissue of Moonshine.” So, while we recommend 
The Sea Lady we do so with the proviso that it is not 
up to Mr. Wells’s standard, and that it will not at all 
please the more fervent admirers of his grim scientific 
fantasies. 


Mr. C. F. Keary’s new novel is a disappointment. Mr. 
Keary is especially a. critic’s novelist, which probably 
means that he writes with more intelligence than imagina- 
tion. We have got into the habit of regarding him as a 
thoughtful observer of life, who might one day produce 
that deep and surprising record of his observations of 
which A Mariage de Convenance and Hubert Vanlennert 
were promising preliminary jottings. High Policy was a 
good title for such a work, and we seized on it with eager 
anticipation—what to find? We found a rather dull story 
of a young politician, married to a pretty young wife, who 
cannot follow him in the higher flights of his political im- 
agination ; and a beautiful young Irish girl who supplies 
the necessary inspiration. ‘The. intrigue is put a stop to 
before it passes from the Platonic stage, but it leaves the 
girl’s life wretched. The. young politician, trying to grow 
old, is almost relieved when the breach comes and high 
ideals can be forgotten in the plodding routine of office. 
Austin Herbert-Ffollett is a good idea for a character, but 
he is hardly realised. Over against him is set the picture of 
a steady young electrician, and the rather obvious moral 
is pointed that plodding honesty is better than brilliant un- 
scrupulousness. 

As a picture of contemporary society High Policy is 
knowing, almost to a scandalous extent, rather than con- 
vincing. It is filled with odds and ends of miscellaneous 
information, introduced for no apparent reason, and as 
often as not incorrect, as in the case of the ascription of 
the famous guem deus vult perdere to an unknown Roman, 
an inaccuracy excusable had not Mr. Keary to maintain 
a certain reputation for scholarship. It never warms into 
a purple patch nor blazes into an epigram. It is, we can- 
not but admit it, a hopelessly dull work. Yet we do not allow 
our disappointment to hide our gratitude at its serious in- 
tention, nor fail to admit that it is more thoughtful, more 
interesting, and a hundred times less vulgar than most 
recent novels dealing with contemporary political life. 


L. R. F. O. 





Eleven pleasant and characteristic examples of Sir 
Walter Besant’s works are collected together in a volume 
called after the longest, A Five Years’ Tryst (London: 
Methuen, 6s.). They are simple, straightforward, tales, 
for the most part, one of the chief exceptions being 7'he 
Memory Cell, where we get the curious effect of an idea 
after Mr. H. G. Wells treated in a melodramatic manner. 
A very good example of the general character of the book 
is to be found in the last story, Married Beneath Him. 
This is the story of a young man whose father is anxious 
for him to marry birth and position, while he has chosen 
for his wife the daughter of a suburban clergyman. He 
discovers his father’s attitude to arise from the fact that 
he has made his fortune as a writer of begging letters. He 
also discovers, like a good hero, that this makes it im- 
possible for him to marry the girl of his choice. So he 


goes away and makes a position for himself in the world. 
When he comes back he finds his father dying, repentant, 
and nursed by the forgiving daughter of the suburban 
clergyman—a very touching picture, and no doubt like life 
—as seen by Sir Walter. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The Michaelmas Term begins on October and, 1902. The College prepares, 
Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for the Oxford 
Honour Examinations. 

Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £75 a year, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in July, 1903. 

For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Roya Holloway College 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations, 

Honours for past year include: 1 zh Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant 
Clerkship, R.N. ; 13th and 29th on the Britannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions 
to Sandhurst; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class 
Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 

NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 17. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 


(Belonging to the Society of Friends). 
Head Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 


(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education 
University of Cambridge). 

The recently erected buildings contain new class-rooms, the John Bright 
Library, chemical laboratory, balance room, astronomical observatory, lecture 
room, master’s laboratory, boys’ studies, natural history rooms, workshops, a 
changing room (fitted with shower-baths, foot-baths, drying apparatus, &c.), 

The new School provides accommodation for a few more boys. The Autumn 
Term opens Tuesday, September 16th. Applications for admission should be 
made to the Head Master. ‘ 

















BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Aim.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
an 

Cuaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 

The School will be opened at its New Premises, Hill Park, Westerham, in 

September. 
ull particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss CLARK. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
Very successful Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 
Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 





OUTH AFRICA.—Classes in Dutcn and Zutv held at King's College, 
London. Students wishing to join are requested to apply BEFORE 
SEPTEMBER 15, to Miss A. WERNER, Krino’s Cotiece, Srranp, W.C. 


SCHOOLS. 
THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 
THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


IT is not easy to place this book (Norfolk, “The Little 
Guides Series,” 3s., Methuen and Co.) in the series of 
county guides which Messrs. Methuen has been issuing 
of late. It is, perhaps, on the whole as inferior to the book- 
let on Sussex as it is superior (in mass and accuracy 
of information) to Mr. Well’s Oxford. It is unfortu- 
nately illustrated. In this it affords a strong contrast to 
the Sussex which we have just mentioned. No Nor- 
folk man would recognise the air of his county in the 
rough line drawings scattered up and down the book, nor 
would any draughtsman care (we imagine) to own them as 
works of art. They neither recall the places whose dis- 
cription they accompany nor please of themselves by 
their pictorial effect. It is equally true that they are ill- 
chosen. Of the two finest things in Norfolk one is spoilt, 
the other omitted. The sketch of Norwich Cathedral 
(opposite page 156) gives no hint of the magnificent Nor- 
man work of the central tower or of its contrast with the 
later spire above it. The valley of the Waveney below 
Beccles, which, from every side, but especially from the 
north-east presents one of the most striking pictures in East 
Anglia, is not recorded. 

The same, happily, cannot be said of the letterpress. 
It is accurate and thorough. There is (speaking roughly) 
nothing which could have been added in a volume of 268 
small pages, and it is more in the nature of a true guide 
than any other book on Norfolk (of the same size) in exist- 
ence. The boating-man will, perhaps, complain that the 
depth and sailing character of the eastern rivers are not 
more fully detailed, but we are convinced that it would 
have been impossible in the space at the author’s disposal ; 
as it is, the division on “ Broadland” is not without some 
hints of the kind. The shallowness of Barton Broad is 
mentioned, though not the difficulties of the tree-locked 
river below Wroxham, nor the impassability of the River 
Ant for ordinary yachts. It is excellent to find that Burgh 
Castle, though just in Suffolk, is thoroughly described 
(on p. 81), as it ought to be in any account of Breydon 
and the Waveney. We regret that no protest has been 
made in this book (in connection with Breydon) against 
the building of the new railway bridge at the mouth. The 
bridge is a swing-bridge, but it is placed at the worst pos- 
sible position, where the strongest tide in the water runs 
for all but two hours out of the twenty-four, and where 
a turn in the channel makes it especially difficult for a 
boat to “ shoot” through the narrow piers. 


Messrs. Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series is greatly en- 
riched by an edition of the Odes of Horace (5s.), edited with 
an introduction and notes by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. The 
series seems to be intended for the use of schools, for which 
it is well adapted, but this particular volume should com- 
mand a wider circulation. It is edited with real literary 
feeling, and lovers of Horace should be glad to put it on 
their book-shelves. Other volumes in the series are two 
more books of the Georgics, III. and IV. (1s. 6d. each), 
which are capably edited by Mr. Winbolt. The illustrations 
in all the volumes maintain the high level of the series. 


A group of English Classics from the same firm is worth 
noting. Thus King Lear (1s. 6d.) has been added to The 
Warwick Shakespeare. It is edited by Mr. D. Nichol 
Smith, and is well up to the new standard which has arisen 
for school Shakespeares. There is an especially good note 
on prosody, based on Professor Herford’s admirable essay 
in. his Richard II. The excellence of the metrical notes is 
also a feature of Mr. H. B. Cotterill’s edition of Zycidas 
(1s. 6d.), and Mr. E. H. Blakeney’s AM/ilton’s English Sonnets 
(2d.) Here, of course, the editors have Mr. Bridges to 
guide them, and they have wisely not neglected to profit by 
his leading. Both of these books have evidently been pre- 
pared with care, and Mr. Cotterill’s is as good an ev‘ition 


of an English classic for students as we have ever seen. 
Mr. Blakeney’s work suffers too much from secoca-band 
opinions. 


There are some good snake stories in The Tale of the 
Serpent (London: Chatto and Windus), by “ Sundowner,” 
whose lively Zold by the Taffrail will be remembered 
by many. “Sundowner” seems to have had much 
direct acquaintance with the reptiles he describes, and 
holds a brief for them against the large majority that 
will hear no good of them. This defensive attitude attracts 
us, and now that we have them placed before us in the 
light of an oppressed minority we find many virtues in 
snakes that we never suspected before. We are not sure, 
however, that we should support “Sundowner’s” half- 
humorous advocacy of snake-farming as a good employ- 
ment for colonials, since it appears that they are to be 
chiefly employed as fighters—in which capacity their owners 
give them extra fangs on the principle of the fighting cock’s 
spurs, and train them scientifically like pugilists. Still, we 
feel somewhat fascinated by the description of a snake- 
fight, such as is here given us. It would be unkind to 
quote any of the anecdotes in this book. They are mostly 
very well told, and often sound as true as they no doubt 
are. We recommend it as a very entertaining little work, 
full of observation, humour, and real appreciation of life 
in all its forms, especially the reptilian. 


We do not recall ever having seen before a complete 
and systematic account of the diminution of England by the 
ravages of the sea. ‘This is the story that Mr. Beccle Will- 
son tells in his Story of Lost England, a recent addition to 
Messrs. G. Newnes’s deservedly popular Library of Useful 
Stories. (1s.) There is something that appeals to the 
imagination in the idea of the sea gaining “ advantage of the 
kingdom of the shore,” and the idea loses nothing when 
translated into a record of actual facts. The little book 
is full of antiquarian, geographical, and historical points of 
interest, and cannot fail to entertain anyone with the 
slightest imagination. 


The Golfing Annual for 1901-2 (London: Horace 
Cox) is as dull as such productions usually are, and as full 
of accurate and reliable information as are all works coming 
from the Field office. It contains a sympathetic account 
of the late Mr. C. Stuart Grace, a great benefactor of the 
Saint Andrew’s Golf Club, an account of the Woolacombe 
links, and a few general contributions. Its chief value 
lies in its directory, which makes it invaluable for golfers. 
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